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W E shall not imitate the invidious exam- 
ple of some authors, who think it necesssary 
to destroy the edifices of others, in order 
to clear the Way for their own. Indeed, 

as we have no peculiar system to support, 

, • •• 

we have no temptation to attack the 

theories of former . writers : and to point 

out that we rely entirely upon practice ' 

f t 

and experience, we have chosen the title 
of Essays on Practical Education. 

To make any progress in the art of edu- 

ation, it must be patiently reduced to an 

expeiimental science ; we are futly sensible 
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CHAPTER I. 

Toys. 

'* Why don't you play with your playthings, 
" my dear ? I am sure that I have bought toys 

enough for you ; why can't you divert yourself 

with them^ instead of breaking them to pieces ?'* 
says a mother to her child^ who stands idle and 
mi3erable^ surrounded by disjointed dolls^ maimed 
horses^ coaches and one-horse chairs without 
wheels, and a nameless wreck'of gilded lumber. 

A child in this situation is surely more to be 
pitied than blanpied, for is it not vain to repeat, 
** Why don't you play with your playthings/' 
unless they be such as he can play with, which 
is very seldom the case ; and is it not rather 
unjust to be angry with him for breaking them 
to pieces, when he can by no other device render 
them subservient to his amusement ? He breaks 
them, not from the love of mischief, but from 
the hatred of idleness ; either he wishes to see 

voi- I. B . 



JO Practical Education. 

the family as to the cause oF the disturbance. 
She thints it is less trouble to yield to caprice 
^Tid ill humour than to prevent or cure it. In 
reality it is not ; for a humoured child in titn^ 
"fugues its attendant infinitely more than it 
\vouldhave done with reasonable management. 
If it were possible to Convince nUrseS of this, 
they would sacrifice perhaps the convenience of 
^ moment to the peace of future hours, and they 
would not be eager to quell one storm, at the 
iiazard of being obliged to endure twenty more 
bfOTsterons ; the candle would then no more be 
thrust almost into the infant's eyes to make it 
take notice of the light through the mist of 
tears, the eternal bunch of keys would not 
dance and jingle at every peevish summons^ 
tior would the roarings of passion be overpowered 
by insulting songs, or soothed by artful caresses : 
the child would then be caressed and amused 
when he looks smiling and good-humoured, and 
all parties would be much happier. , 

Practical education begins very early, even 
in the nursery ; without the mountebank pre- 
tence, that miracles can be performed by the 
turning of a straw, without the dictatorial ana- 
thematizing tone, which calls down vengeance 
upon those who do not follow to an iota the 
injunctions of a theorist, we may simply observe, 
that parents would save themselves a great 
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"^^ watoh At what bour any :p)(rson mttnds 4o 
« riie;** Recreadon the twelfth, " To^noduoe 
5^ Ihe appearance of a phaiytom on a {^debtaS 
<^ j^ced on the middle <^ a ^titble ; *" and \Reore- 
ation the thirtieth, *• ito write several letters 
^' which contain no meanidgupon cards^ to niake 
*^ them> after they have been twice shuffled^ jgive 
^^ SHSL answer to a question that :8hell be :pro>- 
^' posed," as, for example, . *^ What is :love^ ** 
scarcely come under the denomioation of iRa- 
^JMil/ Recreiitions, nor ^iU 'theytnueh conduce 
tb the end proposed in the introduction to Hoo- 
^r's work ; that is to say, in his own words, 
^^ To enlarge and fortify the mind of man, thM; 
5^ be niay advance with tranquil steps through 
V the flowery ^paths of investigation, till aitrwing 
^^ at iSome nobje eminence, -he beholds^ with 
*^awful aistonifibment, the boundless regions >of 
^^ scienee, and becomes i animated to attain a stiU 
*^ more lofty station, whilst his heart «is inces- 
*^ 4antly wr^pt with joys of which the ^^oveUng 
*^ V herd have no conception .'* 

Even in those ohemioal experiments in ^his 
book, -which are really ingenicms and entertain- 
ing, we should avoid giving the old absurd titles, 
\vhich'Gan only confuse the understanding, and 
spoil the t^ste c*f children. The irte ofDiuna^ 
and Fhiiosophic\zoo&i, are of this sipeeies. It is 



not neeessQiy to make erory thing marvelfous 
aitd mBgicsit, to fix tile attention o# young peo» 
pie ; if tliey are properly educated^ they wiH jfiin^ 
more aiBUsement in discovering or in searching 
f<M: the cause of the efl^ts whieh they see, than 
in a Mind admiration of the juggler*s tricks. 

In the papers of the Manchester Society, in 
Franklin's letters, in Priestley's and PerciTafa 
works, there may be found a variety of simple 
experiments which require no great apparatus^ 
and which will at <>no8 amuse and instruct. All 
the papers of the Manchester Society, upon the 
repulsion and attraction <^ oil and water, ara 
suited to children, because they state a varidly 
of simple facts ; the mind is led to reason upon 
them, and induced to judge of the different con-^ 
elusions which are drawn from them by difierent 
people. The names of Dr. Percival, or IXr; 
Wall, will have no weight with children 5 they 
will compare only the reasons and experiment. 
Oil and water, a eork, a needle, a plate, and a 
^ass tumbler, are all the things necessary for 
these expeHments. Mr. Henry's experiment, 
upon the influence that carbonic acid gas has on 
vegetation, and several of Reaumur's experi- 
ments, mentiotied in the Memoirs of the French 
Academy of. Sciences, are calculated to please 
young people much, and can be repeated without 
axpense or diflSeulty, 

9 



46 Practical Education. 

zarded some observations which will be thought 
too prompous for a chapter upon Toys. We 
intended to have added to this chapter an in- 
ventory of the present most fashionable articles 
in our toy-shops^ and a list of the new assortment, 
to speak in the true style of an advertisement ; 
but we are obliged to defer this for the present; 
upon a future occasion we shall submit it to 
the . judgment of the public. A revolution 
even in toy-shops should not be attempted , 
unless there appear a moral certainty that we 
both may and can change for the better. The 
danger of . doing too much in education is 
greater even than the danger of doing too little, 
^s the merchants in France answered to Colbert, 
when he desired to know ^^ how he could best assist 
" them/' children might perhaps reply to those 
who are most officious to amuse them, ^' Leave us 
•^ to ourselves." . 
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Why don't you get your task, instead of 
playing with your playthings from morning to 
night ? You are grown too old now to do 
nothing but play. It is high time you should 
** learn to read and write, for you cannot be a 
•* child all your life, child ! so go and fetch your 
" booky and learn your task'* 

This angry apostrophe is probably addressed 

to a child, at the moment when he is indent 

upon some agreeable occupation^ which is novf 

to be stigmatized with the name of play. . Wliy 

that word should all at once change its meanr 

ing ; why that should now be a crime, which 

was formerly a virtue ; why he, who had so 

often been desired to go and play, should now 

be reviled for his obedience ; the young casuist 

is unable to discover. He hears that he is no 

longer a child: this he is willing to tjelieve; 

but the consequence is alarming; of the new 

duties incumbent upon his situation be has yet 
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and in the termination of many other word$, it is 
bounded like e. Must a child know all this 
Jby intuition, or must it be whipt into him ? 
But be must know a great deal more bcifore be 
can read the most common words : what length 
of time should we allow him for learning when 
c is to be sounded like k^ and when like s? 
and how much longer time shall we add for 
learning when s shall be pronounced sh^ as in 
sure, or z^ as in has ; the sound of which last 
letter z he cannot by any conjuration obtain from 
the name zady the only name by which he has 
been taught to call it ? How much time ^hall 
we allow a patient tutor for teaching a docile 
pupil when g is to be sounded soft, and when 
hard. There are many carefully worded rules 
in the spelling-books, sjiecifying before what 
letters, and in what situations, g shall vary in 
sound, but unfortunately these rules are difficult 
to be learned by heart, and still more difficult 
to understand. These laws, however positive, 
are not found to be of.universal application, or at 
least a child has not always wit or time to apply 
them upon the spur of the occasion. In coming 
to the words good gentleman, get an ingenious 
grammar, he may be puzzled by the nice distinc- 
tions he is to make in pronunciation in cases 
apparently similar : but he has not yet beqome 
acquainted with all the powers of this privileged 
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r^ad as soon as he has learnt his alphabet: a 
Jong initiation of monosyllabic, dissyllabic, tri§- 
syllabic, and polysyllabic words is previously 
to be submitted to, nor after this inauguration 
are the novices capable of performing with pro* 
priety the ceremony of reading whole woi*ds and 
sentences. By a different method oS teaching, 
all this waste of labour and of time, all this conr 
fusion of rules and exceptions, and all the con^e* 
quent confusion in the understanding of (h^ pupi), 
may be avoided. 

In teaching a child to read, every letter sho|]]4 
have a precise single sound annexed to its figure ; 
this should never vary. Where two conson9qjl§ 
are joined together, so as to have but one SQun^« 
as phi shy &c. the two letters should be coupl^ 
together by a distinct invariable mark. J^ettcrf 
that are silent should be marked in such a man^ 
ner as to point out to the child that they are npt 
to be sounded. Upon these simply rules our 
method of teaching to read has been founded* 
The signs or marks, by which thes^ distinctions 
are to be effected, are arbitrary, ^nd may be va- 
ried as the teacher chooses ; tl^e addition of a 
single point above or below thp common letters 
is sufficient to distinguish the different sounds 
* that are given to the same letter, and a mark nn^ 
derneath such letters as are to be omitted is the 
only apparatus necei^ary. These aiarks w^re 

A 



^)|Lf iip«d git the 9ppf^rent slowness of this methodc ' 
sis iqonths, 9X the rate of four or five minutes 
efich day^ will render all these « combinations 
p^rf^ct]y familiar. Oqe of Mrs. Barbau]d's \e%9 
%&M for yourig children, carefully marked in the 
same manner 9s the alphabet, should, when they 
are well acquainted with the sounds of each of 
i\\^ vowels combined with each of the consonants, 
be put into our pupiFs hands.* 

The sound of three or four letters together 
will immediately becoipe familiar to him, and 
when any pf the less common sounds of the 
vowels, such as are contained in the second 
table^ and the terminating sounds, tion, ly, &c. 
occur, they should be read to the child, and 
should be added to what he has got by rote from 
time to time. When all these marks and their 
corresponding sounds are learnt, the primer 
should be abandoned, and from that time the 
child will be able to read slowly tlie most diffi- 
eaU words in the language. We must observe, 
that the mark of obliteration is of the greatest 
servioe; it is a clue to the whole labyrinth of in- 
tricate and uncouth orthography. The word 
ihoughy by the obliteration of three letters, may 
he as easily re^d as the or that. 

It should he observed that all people, before 
tl^y oafi read fluently, have acquired a know- 

* Same oi these lessons, and others by the authors, will 
AorUy ^ F^P^^^ ^ ro^rl^ecL according; to this methpd. 
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bis task ; but it is very obvious to any petson 
free from prejudices^ that this child was i^ot idle 
whilst he was meditating upon the rainbow on 
the door ; hi^ attention was * fixed ; he was rea- 
soning, he was trying experiments. We may 
call this play if we please^ and we may say that 
Descartes was at play^ when he first verified Anto- 
nio de Dothinis^ bishop of SpaIatro*s, treatise o( 
tjie rainbow^ by an experiment with a glass 
gl6be 5* and we may say that Buffon was idle, 
when his pleased attention was first caught with 
a landscape of green shadows^ when, one ^ening 
at sunset he first observed that the shadows of 
trees which fell upon a white wall Vere gredn, 
when he Was first delighted x^th the dlcact ri^-' 
presentation of a green arbour^ whi^h seemed a$^ 
if it had been newly painted on *th^ wall. - Ger- 
tajnly the boy with his rainboiV <^tt th^ S66r 
wa6 as nludi amused as the phildsopher With- his 
coloured shadows ; and^ however higb> souhditig 
the name of Antonio de Bominis, bishop of 
Spalatro^ may be| it does not alter the business in 
tj^e least; he could have exerted only his ut- 
most attention upon the theory of the rainbow, 
and. this child did the same. We do not mean to 
compare the powers of reasoning, or the abilities, 
of the child and the philosopher ; we would only 

* See Priestley's Histeiy of Visiod, vol. i. p.*51. 
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show that the same species of attention was ex- 
erted by both. 

To fix the attention of children, or, in other 
words, to interest them about those subjects to 
which we wish them to apply, must be ouf first 
object in the early cultivation of the understand- 
ing:. This we shall not find a difficult under- 
taking if we have no false associations, no pain* 
ful recollections to contend with. . We can 
connect any species of knowledge with those 
occupations which are immediately agreeable to 
young people : for instance, if a child is build- 
ing a house, we may take that opportunity to 
teach him. how bricks are made, how the arches 
over doors and windows are made, the nature o^ 
the keystone arid hutments of an arch, the 
mariner in which all the different parts of the 
roof of a house are put together, &c. : whilst he 
is learning all this, he is eagerly and seriously 
attentive, and we educate his understanding in 
the best possible method ; but if,, mistaking the 
application of the principle, that literature 
should be made agreeable to children, we should 
entice a child to learn his letters by a promise of 
a gilt coach, or by telling him that he would be 
ihe cleverest boy in the^ world if he could but 
learn the letter A^ we use false and foolish 
inotives ; we may possibly by such means effect 
the immediate purpose, but we shall assuredly 
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on his idcas^of God, the soul, and the morality 
pr immorality of actions. It appeared that he 
had not thought upon any of these subjects ; he 
did not distinctly know what was meant by 
death, and he never thought of it. He seemed 
to pass a merely animal life, occupied with 
sensible, present objects, and with the few ideas 
which he received by his sense of sight ; nor 
did he seem to have gained as much knowledge 
as he might have done by the comparison of 
these ideas ; yet it is said that he did not appear 
naturally deficient in understanding. 

Peter, the wild boy, who is nventioned in Lord 
Montboddo's Origin of Language,* had all his 
senses id remarkable perfection. He lived at a 
farm-house within half a mile of us in Hertford- 
shire for Some years, and we had frequent op- 
poriunities of trying experiments upon him. 
He could articulate imperfectly a few words, in 
particular, King George^ which words he always 
accompanied with an imitation of the bells, 
which rang at the coronation of George the Se- 
cond ; he could in a rude manner imitate two 
or three common tunes, but without words. 
Though his head, as Mr. Wedgewood and many 
others had remarked^ resembled that of Socrates, 
he was an idiot : he had acquired a few auto- 
matic habits of rationality and industry^ bat he 

* Vol. n. 
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The new philosophical laogoage of cfaeniietiy 
was received at first with sotse reluctanoey. even 
by chetoidts, notwithstanding its obvious utility 
and elegance. Butter of antimony^ and liver of 
Milphur, flowers of zinc, oil of vitriol, and spirit 
of sulphur by the bell, powder of algarotbt and 
$alt of alembroth, may yet long retain th^ 
ancient titles amongst apothecaries. There 
does not exist in the mineral kingdom either 
butter or oilj or yet flowers ; these treacherous 
names *^ are given to the most violent poisons, so 
that there is no analogy to guide the understand* 
ing. orthe memory: but Custo(n has a prescript 
tive right to talk nonsense. The barbarous ^nigqcia^ 
tical jargon of the ancient adepts continued ibr 
above a century to be the only chemical language 
of men of sciencei notwithstanding the prodigious 
labour to the memory, and confusion to the m\r 
derstanding, which occasioned it. Capricious 
apalogy with difficulty yields to rational arrange^ 
ment. If such. has been the slow progress of a 
philosophical language amongst the learned, bow 
can we expect to make a general, or even a par- 
tial, reformation amongst the ignorant? and it may 
be asked, how can we in education attempt to 
teaclj in any but customary terms ? Thene 19 no 
occasion to make any sudden or violent alteration 

* v. Preface to BerthoUet's Chemical Nom<»idaUire. 
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as soon as children become sensible to this plea'*^ 
lure, that is to say, when they have tasted if 
two or three times, they will exert their atten- 
tion merely with the hope of succeeding. We 
have seen a little boy of three years old, frown- 
ing with attention for several minutes together^ 
whilst he was trying to clasp and unclasp a 
lady's bracelet; his whole soul was intent upon 
the business/ he neither saw cr heard any thing 
else that passed in the room, though several 
people were talking, and some happened to be 
looking at him. The pleasure of success, when 
he had clasped the bracelet, was quite sufficient ; 
he looked for no praise, though he was perhaps 
pleased with the sympathy that was shown in 
his success. Sympathy is a better reward for 
young children in such circumstances than 
praise, because it does not excite vanity, and it, 
is connected with benevolent feelings ; besides, it 
is not so violent a stimulus as applause. 

Instead of increasing excitements to produce 
attention, we may vary them, which will have 
just the same effect. When sympathy fails, try 
curiosity ; when curiosity fails, try praise j 
when praise begins to lose its effect, try blame 5 
and when you go back again to sympathy, you 
will find, that after this interval, it will have re- 
covered all its original power. Doctor Darwin^ 
who has the happy art of illustrating, from the 
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most familiar circumstances in real life^ the ab- * 
stract €lieories of philosophy, gives us the fol- 
lowing picturesque instance of the use of vary- 
ing motives to prolong exertion. 

^^ A little boy, who was tired of wstlking, 
*^ begged of his papa to carry him. * Here/ 
" says the reverend doctor, * ride upon my gold- 
"headed cane;" an<J the pleased child, putting 
^^ it between his legs, gallopped away with de- 
" light." 

Alexander the Great one day saw a poor man 
carrying upon his shoulders a heavy load of sil- 
ver for the royal camp : the man tottered under 
his burthen, and was ready to give up the point 
from fatigue. " Hold on, friend, the rest of the 
'^ way, and carry it to your own tent, for it is 
*^ your's," said Alexander. 

There are some people who have the power 
of exciting others to great mental exertions, not 
by the promise of specific rewards, or by the 
threats of any punishment, but by the ardent 
ambition which they inspire, by the high value 
which is set upon their love and esteem. When 
we have formed a high opinion of a friend, his 
approbation becomes necessary to our own self- 
complaceQcy, and we think no labour too great> 
to satisfy our attachment. Oo^r e&ertioQs are 
>tiot fatiguing, because they are associated with 
all the pleasurable sensations of affection^ self- 
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mart 4»e tbe u}tt«n»l» ofcgect of his esertions ; 
h» w\\l ^oimder libe performance of his task 
SdCFeiy aa a pakitul eocidition on his part. StiH 
tbe ia^Mcijitioci 'Of pain ivith literature continues ; * 
it is tb«» iinpossible that be sbouM love it. 
T;[>ene is ik> jaictive pnnciple widria him, tio de- 
sire far knowledge resetted ; his attention is 
ibiraed, it oeasieis the moment the external Ibr^se 
^ %vithdrafve.. He 'dnidges to earn his' cream 
hoiml duJy set, but he ifill streteh ht« luhher 
length the momeirt his task is done. 

There is Another 4Jass of children opposed to 
«aatnterers, who show a vast deal of qittckness 
mad. vivacity; ftbey understand ahnost beCbi^ a 
tabor icftii pxrt his ideais into words ; they obserqre 
» variety of ofa^cts, b«t they do not connect 
^heftr oheertrotitxDs^ and the very rapidity with 
wh^eh ihey seia^ an eKpdanatiom prevents theaa 
ir&m thpnotighly ioomprehendiog it; they :are 
-ai^aily disttiri^ad by extennal objects when they 
mm tdBhJfiixfeg. As tlaey hasre great semibility, 
Jthteir aasoctations are strong and various ; their 
ihMkgbts hranch loff into a thousand beautiftd^ 
kmt useless ratnifications. Wdnilst you are at- 
tcHSirpting to instruct them upon one subjedt, 
they aire ftOfHonttDg iperhaps «pon atiodier, or 
they -ans foUoiving a ibnam of ^eas ^suggested by 
rs^mettttng yon Jiare faaid, hut Ibreign to your 
hwdnsas^ Tibey *me faxmt ^leaaosd nvtth the dis- 
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who was present^ \h »^^ »■, added vvkb a feiy 
grave faee^ as eooa »s she had fimsbftd aptakifig, 
<^ Yes, tna'am, Tydides^^ His mother aakcd 
him what he coold »ean by th» abtent ^leeeh f 
H-«-*— calmly repeated, ^ Ma*am, yes; becauae 
«' I think it is like Tydides/' His brother S--^ 
eagerly interposed to supply the intermediftte 
ideas ; **Ye8 indeed, mother,^ cried he, ^ H i* ■ ■■■ 
^^ is not absent, because des in Greek means 
^ the son of (the race of). Tydides is tbe son of 
^' Tydeus, as Jackson is the son of Jack. " la 
this instance H "^- > was tiot absent, tIfteMgh he 
did not make uae of a sufficient laiinsb^r of 
words to explain his ideas. 

August, 1796. I^-"^ — —J when te in^iirn€4 
fione after s<»iie months' ak#jniee, etnteftftined 
liis brothers and eisters with a new play^ wfadch 
he had learned at Edinburgh* He told Ihem 
that when he atniek the table with hi^ hand 
every person presenj: was instantaneoutly to re- 
main fixed in the attitudes in which th^ should 
l>e ^^en the blow was given. The attttades 
in whidh some of the little compaiiy were fixed 
oecasioned much diMereioQ : b|it in apnaking of 
this new play afterwards they had no nhaie fer 
it c whilst they wepe thinking 4ot a name f» it> 
B— ~- exckimed, " The iG(wgon V* It was 
immediaftely agreed thai at was a gaod nane 
|br the play, and H**^-^ upon £bis ioecaaion tivas 

.6 
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perfectly ibtdl]g|ble> without exj^resMng all the 
kiteriftediat^ ideas. 

Grood judges form ail accurate estimate of the 
abilities of those who converse with them, by 
wfaftt they oikiit^ as well as by what they aay« , If 
any oile can show that he also baa been in Ar- 
cadia, he is sur^ of being well received without 
prodaciiig mitiutes of his journey. In the same 
manner we should judge of children ; if they 
arrive at certain conclusions in reasoning, we 
may be satisfied that they have taken all the 
necessary previous steps. We need hot question 
Ibeif attention upen subjects where thgy give 
proofs of invention ; they must have remembei-ed 
well, or they could not invent ; they must have 
attended well^ or they could not have remem- 
bered. Nothing wearies a quick child more 
diim to be forced slowly to retrace bis own 
thottghtS) and to repeat the words of a discourse 
to piovta that he bas listened to it. A tutor, 
wiio ii Aqw in understandii^ the ideas of bis 
vivacious pupils gives him so much trouble and 
paiii) that he grows silent fr^iia findii^ it not 
wolth bis while to speak* It is for this reason 
that children appear stupid and silent witib some 
people, and fiprightiy and talkative with others. 
Those who hope to talk to children with any 
effect must^ as Rousfteau observes^ be able to liear 
as W«H as to speaki^ M. de Segrais, who -was 
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things, \frhen they perceive that these may lead to 
something new ; and they will eyen subn^it to 
sober attention, when they feel that this is 
necessary to the rapidity of genius. In the 
*' Curiosities of Literature *' there has been 
judiciously preserved a curious instance of literary 
pati^iice; the rough draught of that beautiful 
passage in Pope's translation of the Iliad whicb 
describes the parting of Hector and Androo^ache. 
The lines are in Pope's handfwriting, and his 
numerous corrections appear ; the lines which 
seem to the reader to have been struck off 
at a single happy blow ar^ proved to have 
been touched and retouched with the indefati- 
gable attention of a great writer. The frajr. 
ment, with all its climax of corrections, was 
shown to a young poet of nine years old, as- 
a practical lesson, to prove the necessity of 
patience to arrive at perfection. Similar examples 
from real life should be produced to young 
people at proper times ; the testimony of men 
of acknowledged abilities, of men whom they 
have admired for genius, will come with pecu- 
liar force in favour of application. Parents 
well acquainted with literature, cannot be at a 
loss to find apposite iliustrations. The life of 
Franklin is an excellent example of persevering 
jni^ystry ; the variations in different editions <rf 
ypltaire's dramatic poetry, and in Pope's worksi 
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attention^ whenever they mix in the active bosi^ 
ness of life, or whenever they apply to any pro* 
fession, to literature, or science. Their atten* 
lion nlust then be entirely voluntary ; they will 
have no tutor to excite them to exertion, no 
nice habitual arrangements to assist them in their 
daily occupations. It is of consequence, tlierer 
fore, that we should substitute the power of vo- 
luntary, for the habit of associated attention. 
With young children we depend upon particular 
associations of place, time, and manner, upon 
difierent sorts of excitation, to produce habits of 
application : but as our pupils advance in their 
education, all these temporary excitements 
should be withdrawn* Some large, but distant 
6bject, some pursuit which is not to be re* 
warded with immediate praise, but rather with 
permanent advantage and esteem, should be held 
out to the ambition of youth. All the arrange* 
ments should be left to the pupil himself, all the 
difficulties should be surmounted by his own in- 
dustry, and the interest he takes in his own suc- 
cess and improvement will now probably be a 
sufficient stimulus; his preceptor will now ra* 
ther be his partner than his master ; he should 
rather share the labour than attempt to direct it : 
this species of sympathy in study diminishes the 
pain of attention, and gives an agreeable interest 
even in the most tiresome researches. Whan a 



yottog man perceives tibat fais preceptor faecomiM 
in thb maimer tbe companion of his exertions^ 
be loses: all smpictoo that he is compelied to 
menial labour ; it is improper to say hses ; for in 
a good education this suspicioa need not erof 
be crelited : ht diiscbvers^ we should rather say^ 
that all the habits* of attention which he has ac* 
quired are those which are useful to men as well 
M to children, and he feels the advantage of his 
cultivated powers on every fresh occasion. Ma 
will perceive^ that young men who have been 
ill educated cannot by any motive commatKl 
their vigorous attention^ and he will feel the 
cause of his own superiority^ when he comes to 
any trial of 5ikiU with inattentive men tffgemuSk 

One of tlie arguments which Bayle uses> to 
]>rove that fortune has a greater influence than 
prudence in the aflSdrs of men^ is founded upon 
the commoii observation^ that men of the best 
afoiliittes frequently find it impossible to recollect 
in urgent circumstances what they have said or 
dome ; the ' things occur to them perhaps a nio» 
aient after liiey are past» The fact seems to bc^ 
that they could not in the proper moment com* 
tnand their attention ; but this we should attri-* 
bote to the want of prudence in their early edu-^ 
ci^tu Thus, Bayle^s argument does not ia 
tbb poiAt of view prove any thing in fevour of 
fortttne. Those who can best coiii4E^aiid thor 

VOL* I. JP- 
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some by injudicious managemeQU What tb«y 
896 done every . day ia a particular manner they 
leant to think part of the buakiesa of the day^ 
and they are ilnea&y if aay of the rights of cleao* 
liness are foi^tten ; the transition from this nn^ 
easineis^ to the desire of exerting themselves^ 
is soon made^ particularly if they are sometimes 
left to feel the inconveniences of being helpless^ 
This should, and can be done, without affecta- 
tion. A maid cannot be always ready the io^ 
stant she is wanted , to attend upon them ; they 
should not be waited upon as being masters and 
misses, they should be assisted as being helpless.* 
Hiey will not feel their vanity flattered by this 
attendance; and if the maid be not suffered to 
amuse them, they will be ambitious of inder 
pendence, and they will soon be proud of doing 
every thing for themselves : the sooner they can 
dress themselves, the sooner will they be in a 
course of reasonable education. 

Another circumstance, which keeps children 
long in subjection to servants, is their not being, 
able to wield a knife, fork, or spoon, with de^* 
cent dexterity. Such habits are taught to them 
by the careless maids who feed them, that they 
cannot for many years be produced even at the 
dide*-table without much inconvenience, and 

* Bvuusefitt. 
VOL. I. M 
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^^ chiionncy was on fire.** After the fire was pat 

out, and when the bustle was over, S said 

to his father, ** What do people mean, when 
^^ they say the chimney is on fire f What is it that 
^^ burns T At this question a sitly acquaintance 
would probably have laughed in the boy's fece, 
would have expressed astonishment as soon as 
hiff visit was over at such an instance of strange 
ignorance in a boy of nine years old ; or, if 
civility hM prompted any answer, it would per# 
haps have been, ^^ The chimney*s being on fire, 
*• my love, means that the chimney's, on fire! 
*^ Everybody knows what's meant by 'the chim* 
'* ney*s on fire ? ' There's a great deal of smoke, 
and sparks, and flstme, coming out at the top, 
you know, when the chimney's on fire. And 
^< it's extr<$mely dangerous, and it would tret a 
^^ house on fire, or perhaps the whole neighbour- 
'^ hood, if it was not put out immediately. 
^< M&py dreadful fires, you know, happen in 
^^ towns, ^ as we hear for ever in the newspaper, 
<♦ by % chimney's taking fire. Did ywi never 
heur erf » chimney's being on fire before ? You 
<i?e a veiy happy young gentleman to have lived 
to youv tim0 of life, and to be still at a loss 
about suqh a things What burns ? Why^ myiiear 
'^ Sir, the chimney bpms; fire bums in tim 
^^ chimney t To, be sore ^rea am sad accidents ; 
^ many Uvea arc left by them f tery day J I had t 
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^ chimney on fire in my drawing-room last 
" year.'' 

Thus would th« child's curiosity have been 
baffled by a number of words without meaning 
or connexion ; on the contrary, when he applied 
to a father^ wiio was interested in his improve-* 
ment^ his sensible question was listened to with 
approbation. He was told that the chimney's 
being on fire, was an inaccurate common expres-^ 
sion ; that it was 'the soot in the chimney, not 
the chimney, that burned; that the soot was 
sometimes set on fire by sparks o^ fire, some- 
times by flame, which might have been acciden- 
tally draxon up the chimney.— Some of the soot 
which had been set on fire was shown to him ; 
the nature of burning in general, the manner in 
which the chimney drawsj the meaning of that 
.expression^ and many other things connected 
with the subject were explained upon this occa- 
sion to the inquimitive boy, who was thus encou- 
raged to think and speak accurately, and to ap* 
ply in similar difiicultjes to the friend who had 
thus taken the trpubje to understand his simple 
question. A randon^ answer to a child's ques- 
tion does him a real ipjciry ; but can we expect 
that those, who have no interest in education, 
shonld hare the patience to correct their whole 
conversation, and to adapt it precisely to the ca^ 
podtjr of children ? This would indeed be un- 
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tbe commoti forms of politenessi decline eo^ 
tering into any discussion till, their childreo are 
witlHlrawo. As to any direct attempt practically 
to interfere with the children's educatioQ* by 
blame or praise, by presents, by books, or by 
conversation, these should be resolutely and 
steadily resisted by parents; this will require 
some strength of mind. What can be done 
without it? Many people, who are convinoed 
of the danger of the interference of friends and 
acquaintance in the education of their children, 
will yet, from the fear of offending, from the 
dread of being thought singular, submit to die 
eviL These persons may be very wdl reeeivtftr 
and very well liked in the world: they mwl 
content themselves with this reward ; th^ 
must not expect to succeed in education, for 
streogjth of mind is absolutely necessary to those 
who would carry a plan of education into eflfectr 
WiChoiit being tied down to any one exclusive 
plaa, and with universal toleration for dif&ient 
modes of morieil and intellectual' instruction, |t 
may be safely asserted, that the plan which » 
most steadily pursued will probably succeed the^ 
best People, who are moved by the advice of 
all their friends, and who endeavour to adapft 
their systeoi to every fashionable change m 
9pinion, will inevitably repent of their weak 
complaisance; they will lose all power over 
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which he does not guide. Le Sage, with an in- 
imitable mixture of humour and good sense, in 
the short history of the education of the robbers 
who supped in that cave in which dame Leonardo 
officiated, has given many excellent lessons on 
education. Captain Rolando's tutors could 
never make any thing of him, because, when- 
ever they reprimanded him, he ran to his mo- 
ther, father, and grandfather, for consolation ; 
and from them constantly received protection in 
rebellion, and commiseration for the wounds 
which he had inflicted upon his ovM hands and 
face, purposely to excite compassion and to 
obtain revenge. 

It is obviously impossible that all the world, 
the ignorant and the well informed, the man of 
genius, the man of fashion, and the man of busi- 
ness, the pedant and the philosopher, should 
agree in their opinion upon any speculative sub- 
ject ; upon the wide subject of education they 
will probably differ eternally. It will therefore be 
thought absurd to require this union of opinion 
amongst the individuals of a family; but, let there 
be ever so much difference in thleir private opi 
nions, they can surely discuss any disputed point 
at leisure, when children are absent, or they can 
in these arguments converse in French, or in some 
language which their pupils do not understand. 
The same caution should be observed, as we just 

6 
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their pupils, and will be forced to abandon the 
education of their families to chance. 

It will jbe found impossible to educate a child 
at hpme, unless all improper interference from vi- 
sitors and acquaintance is precluded. But it is 
of yet more consequence, that the members of 
the family must entirely agree in their senti- 
ments, or at least in the conduct of the children 
under their care. Young people perceive very 
quickly, whether there js unanimity in their go- 
vernment ; they make out an alphabet of looks 
with unerring precision, and decypher with 
amazing ingenuity all that is for their interest to 
understand. - Wlien children are blamed or 
punished, they always know pretty well who 
pities them, who thinks that they are in the 
wrong, and who thinks that they are iA the right ; 
and thus the influence of public opinion is what 
ultimately governs. If they find that, when 
mamma is displeased, grandmamma comforts 
them, they will console themselves readily under 
this partial disgrace, and they will suspect others 
of caprice, instead of ever blaming themselves. 
They will feel little confidence in their own ex- 
perience, or in the assertions of others ; they 
will think that there is always some chance of 
escape amongst the multitude of laws and law- 
givers. No tutor or preceptor can be answer- 
able, or ought to undertake to ansftver for measures 
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A mo^a princets^ whp btd tatken constdarr 
able pains in the edaeation of her ion, made 
]l)otb herealf aad him ridiculous by her anxiety 
upon his intix>4uotion into the world* iShr 
travelled about with him from place to plaoe, 
to inake him sdc every thing worth seeiiig ; but 
he was qot to stir from her presence ; she could 
not bear to have him out of sight or hearing. 
In all companies he was chaper^ne^ by his 
soother. Was he invited to a ball^ she must be 
invited also, or he eould not aecept of the invita# 
tiimi ; he mi^st go in the same ooe^sh^ and retom 
in the same coach with her* ^^ I should like 
^^ extremely to danoe another dance,^ said he 
one evening to bis partner, ^^ but you see I mvut 
H go i my mother is putting ofi her cloak.** 
The tall young man called fiw some negus, and 
had the glaif at his lips, when his mamma 
called out in a shrill voice, dimi^ a vista of 
beads, ^^ £(1 ! My soq no drink wine ! My son 
<^ hke milk and water ! '^ The son wias at this time 
at years of 
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CHAPTER IIL 



On Temper. 

We have already^ ia speaking of the early 
care of in&nts, suggested that the temper should 
be attended to from the moment of their birth. 
A negligent, a careless, a passionate servant^ 
must necessarily injure the temper of a chikL 
The first language of an infant is intelligible 
only to its nurse ; she can distinguish between 
the cry of pain, the note of ilUhumonr, or the 
roar of passion. The cry of pain should be 
listened to with the utmost care, and every pos« 
sible means should be used to relieve the child's 
sufferings : but when it is obvious that be cries 
from ill-humour, a nurse should not soothe him 
with looks of affection ; these she should reserve 
for the moment when the storm is over. We 
do not mean that infants should be suffered to 
cry for a length of time without being regarded ; 
this would give them habits of ill- humour ; we 
only wish that the nurse would, as soon as 
possible^ teach the child that what he wants can 
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house with incessant requests. '^ May I have 
" this ? Will you give me that ? May I go out to 
<^ see such a thing? When will it be dinner- 
<* time ? When will it be tea-time ? When will 
** it be time for me to go to supper ?" are the 
impatient questions of a child who is fretful 
from having nothing to do. Idle children are 
eteiiial petitioners, and the refusals they meet 
with perpetually irritate their temper. With 
respect to requests in general^ we should either 
grant immediately what a child desires^ or 
we should give a decided refusal. The state of 
suspense is not . easily borne ; the propriety or 
impropriety of the request should decide us 
either to grant or to refuse it; and we should 
not set the example of caprice, or teach our 
pupils the arts of courtiers, who. watch the 
humour df tyrants. If we happen, to be. busy, 
and a child comes with an eag^er request about 
some trifle, it is easy so far to command our 
temper as to answer, " I am busy, don*t talk to 
" me now," instead of driving the petitioner 
away with harsh looks, and a peremptory refusal, 
which make as great an impression as harsh words. 
If we are reasonable, the child will soon learn 
to apply to us at proper times. By the same 
steady, gentle conduct, we may teach him to 
manage his love of talking with discretion, and 
may prevent those ineffectual exhortations to 
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which might be exercised upon things of oont e» 
quenoe. Count Rumford tells us, that he 
observed a striking melioration in the temper of 
all the mendicants in the establishment at 
Munich, when they were relieved from the 
constant torments of rags and vermin. 

Some people imagine that early sufferings, 
that a nupiber of small inconveniences, habitual 
severity of reproof, and frequent contradiction 
and disappointment, inure children to pain, and 
consequently improve their temper. Eariy suf- 
ferings, which are necessary and inevitable, 
may improve children in fortitude ; but the 
contradictions and disappointments, which arise 
immediately from the will of others, have not 
the same effect. Children, where their own 
interests are concerned, soon distinguish between 
these two classes of evils : they submit patiently 
when they know that it would be in vain to 
struggle ; they murmur and rebel, if ttiey dare, 
whenever they feel the hand of power press 
upon them capriciously. We should not invent 
trials of temper for our pupils; if they can bear 
with good humour the common course of events^ 
we should be satisfied. 

- " I tumbled down, and I bored if very well,** 
said a little boy of three years old with a look 
of great satisfaction. If this little boy bad been 
thrown down on purpose by his parents as a 
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tmH af temper^ it probabty would not hitve been 
borne «o w^U. Ab to inoonvoQieoees, ia general 
'%% is rsather a $igfi of indolence thm a proof of 
good iemper in children, who wbmtt to then 
quietly ; if tbey can be remedied by exertioft^ 
why pboyld they be ptmively endured ? If they 
g^tnnot be remedied, undoubtedly it it then 
better to abstract the attention fnom them at mach 
a$ possible, because this is the only method 
of lessening the pain. Children should be as ^ 
liisted in making this distinction, by our ap^ 
pltrnding their, exertions when they struggle 
against unnecessary evil, by our commending 
their patience wheqtnrer they endure inevitable 
pain without complaints. 

illness, for instance, is an inevitable eviL 
To prevent children from beoomiDg peevish, 
ivben they are ill, we should give our pity and 
sympathy with an increased appearance of affec^ 
tion, whenever they bear their illness with 
patience. No artifice is necessary ; we need 
BOt ai&et any increaise of pity: patience and 
|<ood humour in the sufferer naturally excite 
the afleetion and esteem of the spectators. The 
self<eomplacency, which the young patient must 
feel from a sense of his own fortitude, and the 
peroeptioQ that he commands the willing hearts 
ef aU who attend him, aie really alleviations of 

4 
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his bodily sufferings ; the only alleviations 
which^ in some ciases^ can possibly be afforded. 

Hie attention which is thought necessary in 
learning langua^s often becomes extremely 
painfttl to the pupils, and the temper is often 
fa^urt by inefiectual attempts to improve the un- 
derstanding. We have endeavoured to explain 
the methods of managing the attention of chil- 
.dren with the least possible degree of pain. 
Yesterday a little boy of three years old, W— , 
was learning his alphabet from his father ; after 
he had looked at one letter for some time with 
great attention, he raised his eyes, and with a 
look of much good-humour, said to his father, 
'' It makes me tired to stand/* His father 
seated him upon his knee, and said that he did 
wisely in telling what tired him : the child, the 
moment he was seated, fixed his attentive eyes 
again upon his letters with fresh eagerness, and 
succeeded. Surely it was not humouring this 
boy to let him sit down when he was tired. If 
we teach a child that our assistance is to be pur- 
chased by fretful intrcaties ; if we show .him 
that we are afraid of a storm, he will make use 
of ouir apprehensions to accomplish his purposes. 
On the contrary, if he finds that we can steadily 
resist his tears and ill-humour, and especially if 
we show indifference upon the occasion, he will 
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which Rousseau recommends, they may support 
ikhe cause of reason with all the graces of female 
gentleness. 

A qian in a furious passion is terrible to his 
enemies, but a woman in a passion is disgusting 
to her friends : she loses the respect due to her 
sex, and she has not masculine strength and cou- 
rage to enforce any other species of respect. 
These circumstances should be considered by 
writers who advise that no difference should be 
made in the education of the two sexes. We 
cannot help thinking that their happiness is of 
more consequence than their speculative rights ; 
and we wish to educate women so that they may 
be happy in the situations in which they are 
most likely to be placed. So much depends 
upon the temper of women, that it ought ta be 
most carefully cultivated in early life; girls 
should be more inured to restraint than boys, be^ 
cause they are likely to meet with more restraint 
in society. Girls should learn the habit of bear- 
ing slight reproofs ; but then they should always 
be^ permitted to state their arguments, and they 
shpuld perceive that j ustice is shown to them, 
and that they increase the affection and esteem 
of their friends by command of temper. Many 
passionate men are extremely good-natured, and 
make - amends for ^ their extravagances by their 
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candour and their eagerness to please those 
whom they have injured during their fits of an- 
ger. It is said that the servants of Dean Swift 
used to throw themse]ves in his way whenever 
he was in a passion, because they khevv that his 
generosity would recompense them for standing 
the full fire of his anger. A woman, who per- 
mitted herself to treat her servants with iil-hu- 
mour, and who believed that she could pay them 
for ill usage, would make a very bad mistress of 
a family; her husband and her children would 
sufler from her ill-temper, without being recom- 
pensed for their misery. We should riot let 
girls imagine that they can balance ill-humour by; 
soYne good quality or accomplishmejrjt; because, 
rn fact, there are none which can supply the want 
of temper in the female sex. 
' A just idea of the nature of dignity, opposed 
to what is commonly called spirits should be 
given early to our female pupils. Many women^ 
who are not disposed to violence of temper, ^ 
afiect a certain degree of petulance, and a cer- 
tain stubbornness of opinion, merely because they 
imagine that to be gentle, is to be mean, and that 
to listen to reason, is to be deficient in spirit. 

Enlarging the understanding of young women 
wiir prevent them from feeling those trifling 
vexations which irritate those who have- none 
but trifling objects; ' We have observed that 
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Qsuid ibrnis df civility. Thei^ i^ n0 hope 6f 
educating yoUng people to a tov^ of integrity 
irt any facdily where this practice \% adbpted ; if 
children observe tlmt their parents deceive 
common acquaidtance, by pretending to like 
thfe coippafiy, and to esteem the characters, of 
those wham they r^lly think disagreeable, and 
Qontetoptibli^^ how can they learn .to respect 
truth? how can children believe in the praise of 
their parents^ if they detect them in coatintial 
flattery towards indifferent people? It m%y be 
thought by latitudinarians in politeness, that 
lye are too rigid in expecting this strict adherence 
to truth from people tvho live in.sojc^iefyr 
it may be $aid, that in Practical Bducittion no 
such Utopian ideas of perfection should be sug- 
gested. If wte thought tliensi Utopian, we cer- 
tainly should not waste our time upon thetn ; 
but we do not here speak theoretically fA what 
m^y be done, we speak of lyhat has been itone. 
Without the affectation of using a more Sanc- 
tified labguage than other people, i/tith0ut 
departing from the common forms of society^ 
without any painful, awkward efibrts, wfe be- 
lieve that parents may^ in all their conversation 
in private and in public, §et their children the 
uniform example of truth and integrity. 

We do not mean that the example bf pafc'^nts 
can alone produce this effect ; a nambtsr of othpr 
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and from the advantageous manner in whidi 
truth has always been represented to them, 
that they will act honourably ; this hope is na- 
tural and just ;' but confidence is another feeling 
of the mind. The first time we trust a child, 
we should not say, *' I am sure you will not 
** deceive me ; I can trust you with any thing 
•' in the world.*' This is flattery or folly ; it is 
paying beforehand ; which is not the way to get 
business done ; why cannot we, especially as 
we are teaching truth, say the thing that is. 
*' I hope you will not deceive me. If I find 
" that you may be trusted, you know I shall 
** be able to trust you another time : this must 
" depend upon you, not entirely upon me." 
We must make ourselves certain upon these 
occasions how the child conducts himself; 
nor is it necessary to use- any artifice,- or to afiect 
from false delicacy any security that we do not 
feel; it is better openly to say, " You see I 
*^ do you the justice to examine carefully, how 
^* you have conducted yourself; I wish to be 
** able to trust you another time.'* 

It mav be said, that this method of strict 
inquiry reduces a trust to no trust at all, and 
that it betrays suspicion. If you examine evi- 
dently with a belief that a child has deceived 
you, certainly you betray injurious suspicion^ 
and you educate the child very ill; but if you 
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strongly. May we sug^eat to this maaters of 
these important seminaries, that Qreek and |4I-* 
tip> and i^U the eloquence of claspiqal literature, 
are soatters but of secondary cpt^s^uenoe com* 
pared wit|i those habits of truth> Which are es-^ 
sential to the character and happiness of their 
pupils? By rewarding the moral virtues more 
highly than the mere display of talents, a gene- 
rous emulation to excel in these virtues may 
^ith certainty be excited* 

Many preceptors and pareiits will ref^dily 
a^ree, that Bacon, in his ^^ general distributiop 
*^ of human knowledge,*' was perfectly right not 
to omit that branch of philosophy, which hia 
lordship terms *^ the doctrine of rising in the 
** worW' To this art integrity at length be- 
comes necessary; for talents, whether for busi- 
ness or for oratory, are now become so cheap, 
that they cannot alone ensure pre-emipence tQ 
their possessors. The public opinion, which in 
England bestows celebrity, and necessarily leada 
to honour, is intimately connected with the pub* 
tic confidence. Public confidence is not the 
laine thing as popularity ; the one may be won, 
tl)€) Qther mqst be earned. There is amongst all 
parties at present an unsatisfied demand for ho- 
nest men. Those who speculate in this line for 
their children will do wisely to keep this fact in 
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them a part of tbeir standing character. The 
character of children is to be formed ; we should 
never speak of it as positiveljr fixed. Man has 
been defined to be a bundle of habits ; till the 
bundle \ is made up we may continually increase 
or diminish it« Children who are 2ealoas in de^ 
fence of their own perfections, are of all others 
most likely to become stationary in their intel- 
lectual progi*ess, and disingenuous in their tem^. 
per. It would be in vain to repeat to them this 
sensible and elegant observation, " To confess 
that you have been in the wrong, is only say- 
ing in other words that you are wiser to-day 
than you were yesterday.** . This remark will 
rather pique than comfort the pride of those, 
who are anxious to prove that they have been 
equally wise and immaculate in every day of 
their existence. 

It may be said, that children cannot too early 
be made sensible of the value of reputation, and 
that they must be taught to connect the ideas 
<tf their past and present seheSy otherwise they 
cannot perceive, for instance, why confidence 
should be placed in them in proportion to their 
past integrity, or why falsehood should lead to 
distrust. The force of this argument must be 
admitted ; yet still we must consider the age 
and strength of mind in children, when we apply 
it to practice. Truth is not instinctive in the 

4 
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encourage selfishness, and sometiines teach tbfem 
cuiiaing. Lord Katmes tells uis a story, which 
is preciaely a case in point Two boys, the sons^ 
c^ the earl of Elgin^ were permitted by their 
father to associate with the poor boys in the 
neighbourhood of hid lordship's house. One day 
the earr^s son^ being called to dinner^ a lad who 
was playing with them ^idy that he would wait 
till they returned : " There is no dinner for me 
" at home," said the poor boy, " Come with 
'* us, then," said the earl^s sons. Tte b(^ re- 
fused ; and when they asked him if he had any 
money to buy a dinner, he answered, " No." 
^^ Papa," said the eldest of the young gentlemen 
when he got home, ^^ what was the price of tha 
" silver buckles you gave me>" " Five shiU 
" lings." " Let me have the money, and FJl 
" give you the buckles.?' It was done accord- 
ingly, says lord Kaimes. The earl inquiring 
privately, found that the money was given to 
the Ud who ha4, no dinner. The buckles were 
returned, and the boy was highly commended 
for being kind to his companion. The com- 
mendations were just^ but the buckles should 
not have been returned; th^ boy should have 
been suffered steadily to abide by his own bar- 
gain ; he should have been let to feel the plea- 
sure, duftd to pay the exact price of bis own gene- 
rosity* 
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agreeable feelings^ we do not balance pruden* 
tially his loss or gain upon particular occasions. 
The generous man knay himself be convinced5 
that the sum of his happiness is more increased 
by the feelings of benevolence^ than it could be 
by the gratification of avarice ;. but^ though his 
understanding may perceive the demonstration 
of this moral theorem, though it is the remote 
principle oi his whole conduct^ it does not occur 
to his memory in the form of a prudential aphp* 
rism, whenever he is going to do a generous 
action. It is essential to our ideas of generosity 
that no such reasoning should at that moment 
pass in his mind ; we know that the feelings of 
generosity are associated with a number of en- 
thusiastic ideas ; we can sympathise with the 
virtuous insanity of the man who forgets himself 
whilst he thinks of others ; we do not so readily 
sympathise with the cold strength of mind of the 
person^ who, deliberately preferring the greatest 
possible share of happiness^ is benevolent by rule 
and measure. 

Whether we are just of not, in refusing our 
sympathy to the man of reason, and in giving 
our spontaneous approbation to the man of en«- 
thusiasm, we shall not here examine. But the 
reasonable man. who has been convinced of this 
propensity in human nature, will take it into his 
calculations ; he will perceive^ that he loses, in 
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thy of the child. It may, notwithstanding, be 
questioned whether those who are constant 
companions in their idle hours, when they are 
very young, are Ukely to be either as fond of 
Qne another when they grow up, or even as 
happy whilst they are children, as those who 
spend less time together. Whenever the^u-- 
mours^ interests, and passions, of others cross 
our own, there is an end of sympathy ; and this 
happens almost every hour in the day with chil« 
dren. It is generally supposed that they learn to 
live in friendship with each other, and to bear 
with one another's UtUe faults habitually ; that 
they even reciprocally cure these faults,, and 
learn, by early experience, those principles of 
honour and justice on which society depends. 
We may be deceived in this reasoning by a false 
analogy. 

We call the society of children society in minia- 
ture; the proportions of the miniature are so 
much altered, that it is by no means an accurate 
resemblance of that which exists in the civilized 
world. Amongst children of different ages, 
strength, and talents, there must always be 
tyranny, injustice^ and that worst species •of in- 
equality, which arises from superior force on the 
one side, and abject timidity on the other. Of 
this the spectators of juvenile; disputes and 
quarrels are sometimes sensible, and they hastily 
interfere and endeavour to part the combatants^ 
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propensity iti childhood- should not be . indulged 
without great precautious : unless their com- 
panions are well educated, * we can never be 
reasonably secure of the condqct or happiness ,of 
our pupils : (jcpoi sympathy they catch all the 
wishes, tastes, and ideas of those with whom 
they associate ; and what is still worse, they 
acquire the dangerous habits of resting Qppn, the 
support, and of Wanting the stimulus of numbers. 
It is, surely, far more prudent to let children 
feel a little ennui from the want of occupatioa 
and of company^ than to purcliaj^ for them the 
juvenile pleasures of society at the. expense of 
their future happiness*. 

As young people gradually acquire know- 
ledge, they will learn to converse, and when 
they have the habits of conversing rationally^ 
they will not desire companions ,whp can only 
chatter, l^ey will prefer the company of friends, 
who can sympathize in their occupations, to the 
presence of ignorant idlers, who can fill Tip the 
void of ideas ' with nonsense and . noise. Some 
people have a notion that the understanding and 
the heart are not to be educated at the s^e time ; 
but the very reverse of this, is perhaps true : 
neither can be brought tq any perfection uqles^ 
hoUtx are cultivated together. . ' : . 

.We should not expect pre(nal;vire .virtues; 
l>ttri(i>^ 9hildhpod there occur ' but few ^oppor** 
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' to th^ sights an4 to the lamentable bowlings of 
tbese animals, ^yere seized with sudden compas- 
sion ; and execrated Pompey bimself for being 
the author of so much cruelty. 

Charity to the poor is often ipculcated in 
books for children : .but how ub this virtue to be 
actually broujght into practice in childhood ? 
.With<>ut proper pl^ects of charity are sielected 
jby the p^rents^ children hav^ no opportunities 
of discovering them ; they bair^ not sufficient 
knowledge of the world to distinguish truth 
£rofQ falsehood in the complaints pf the dis- 
tcessied; nor have they sufficiently enlarged 
views to discern the best means of 4oi;ig goo4 
)o their fellow-creatures. They may give away 
mpppy.tf} th^ poor^ but they do not always fee 
|:he vahie of wl^at they give : they give coun- 
pST^ : ^supplied with all the necessaries and luxu- 
ries of life, thpy have aio use for mo.ney, they 
jfeel no priv^^ion, tljey makje no sacrifice in 
ciyiog money away, or at least none worthy to 
be e^ctoUe^d'^s beicx^ic. When children grow up, 
they karn ,thp val^e of money, their generosity 
Avill then cost tbea;i ra^h^r more effprt, and y^t 
jCBXi berewai'ded oi;ily .with^the >«aiDe expressiopjs 
ci gratitude^ with the jsst^e blessings from the 
bi^ggar^ or thes^f^^ apjp^i;$e from the spectator. 

Iietus put .chfirity pift jof jl^e question, a^d 
jthat the ^ntfp^iy pf chil^Tpp 13 dU- 
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our ap][ilause. In m&dame .de Silleri's account 
of the education -of the children of the duke of 
Orleans thei^ appears rather too much sentimen* 
tal artifice and management. When the duchess 
of Orleans was ill, the children were instructed 
to write " charming notes** from day to day, 
from hour to hour, to inquire how* she did. 
Once, when a servant was going from. Saint Leu 
to Paris, madame de Silleri asked her pupils if 
they had any commissions ; the little duke de 
Chartres said Yes ; and he gave a message ahout 
a bird-cage,' but he did not recollect to write to 
his ^ mother, till somebody whispered to him 
that he had forgotten it. Madame de SjHeri 
calls this childish forgetfulness a ^' heinous of- 
" fence ; " but was not it very natural that Jthe 
boy should thiiik of his bird-cage ? and what 
mother would wish that her children should 
have it put into their head, to inquire after her 
health in the complimentary style? Another 
time madame de Silleri is displeastsd with her 
pupils, biecause they did not show sufficient 
sympathy and concern for her when she had a 
hekd-ache or sore throat. The exact humber of 

^messag^s which, coiksistently With the strict duties 
of friendship, they ought to have i^ent, are upon 

"another occasion prescribed. 

' ^^ I had yesterday afternoon a violent attads of 
" the'cfcolic, and you discovered' the greatest ^n« 
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dbtein fi'odi their dhiMreb, instoSd of 
j;emiiiie> eafigbMied grslititude^ nothing bbt the^ 
e3it>ro8^ion of cofd^ cbnstrataed^ stufiid hj^pocrtejr. 
&uring die process of erfueatkMi a dbiii MoAot 
petceive its ultioatite end ; hew gsa he judge 
wllether ihe liieans employed by bis parents are 
weU adfl^t^d X» effect their piirpoMs } Mom^nl^ 
of Fe$tramt alld ef privation^ or, perha{)s) of 
positive pain, must b^ endured by children under 
the mildest S3r9teia of ddulc^tioA : they milst, 
therefore j perceive, that tfc^r patents are the 
imsi^diate cause of some evils to thtfm 5 the 
remote goed is beyond their view. Alid can we 
expect freca an ia&nt the systetnatic resi^atiofr 
of an optinaidt? Belief upoil trust is very diffe!^ 
rent frMa that if bich arises from experieil^e ; 
and no 0wti \rba uildieystanddtbe butnan heart. 
Will expisct incotofiatible feeliigs } in the Imnd of 
a child the feeling^ present pain is incooapAtlble 
with gratitude. Mrsi Maeaulhy ibentions a 
striking instance of extorted gvlktitude» A poor 
child^ who had bei^n taught to vetute thanks fot 
every thing, bad a bitter m^ieine given to^ hfer ; 
when sh^ bad drank it she cQrt»ed> and said^ 
<^ Thank you fot my good stuff.** Tb^rb w^ 
a nasstake in the medicine> and tile child died the 
ne^tt mording. 

GhiJ;dren who are not sentimentally educated 
often offend by thdr simplieity^ and frc(|itehdy 
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Ho No, but I wish you to give it torn c, 

and not to E— — . 

Mother. Don't you wish your sister to have 
what she wants ? 

Ho — i— . Mother, if I say that I don^t wish so, 
will you give it to me ? 

Perhaps this naivety might have displeased some 
scrupulous admirers of politeness, who could not 
discover in it symptoms of that independent 
simplicity of character, for which the child who 
made this speech was distinguished. 

"Do you always love me?" — said a mother 
to her son, who was about four years old- 

** Always," said the child, " except when I 
^^ am asleep " 

Mother. " And why do you not love me when 
*^ you are asleep?" 

Son' " Because I do not think olF' you then." 

This sensible answer showed that the boy 
reflected accurately upon his own feelings, and 
a judicious parent must consequently have a 
sober certainty of his afiection* The thoughtless 
caresses of children who are never accustomed to 
reason are lavished alike upon strangers and 
friends ; and their fondness of to-day may without 
any reasonable cause become aversion by to- 
morrow. 

Children are pften asked to tell which of their 
friends they love the best, but they are seldom 
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we connect the 4esire to , fwjsist others vHtb tto 
perceptloi) of the beoeficial cpxiyiequ^iKe^ thaJ^ 
(Byeatualljr arise to them^ejven, we nuy be i?er:^ 
tarn that childrep mU vever become bJijcuU^ 
sel&ihf or idly seotimentaL We ^c^annot help 
admiriQg the simplicity^ strength pf mija^ ia:i4 
good ^nse of ^ little girl of Sfxw yea^ pld| 
who, when abe was put j^ato a lartage^coa^ witb 
a number of atrang^s^ looked rouod ppoJii tbem 
My and afier a &w minutes* silenee addsesspd 
them^ with the ioiperfect articulation of ip&ney, 
in the following words : 

^^ If you'U be good to me^ 1*11 be good to 
^' you.'* 

Whilst we w,ere writing lupori sympathy and 
sensibility, wie met with the foUowii^ apposite 
passage : 

'' In a 765, 1 was," says M. de St. Pierre, '' at 
^^ Dresden, at a [play acted at court ; it was the 
^ JPere de Famille. Thedectoress came in with 
one of her daughter^, who might be about Aw 
or six years old. An olfioer of the Sayon 
guards, who came with me to the play, whis- 
pered, ^ That child will interest you as much 
as the play/ As 450on as^he was seated, ;9be 
placed both her hands on the. front of the box, 
" fixed her eyes upon the stage, and continued 
" with bet mouth open, all attention to the mo- 
" tions of the actors. It wjus tr^ly tojucWng to 
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attempt to repeat; we refer to their observations. 
Sufficient occupation for sympathy may be found 
by cultivating the talents of young people. 

Without repeating here what has been said in 
many other places^ it may be necessary to re- 
mind all who are concerned in female educa* 
tion, that peculiar caution is necessary to ma- 
nage female sensibility ; to make what is called 
the heart a source of permanent pleasure^ we 
must cultivate the reasoning powers at the same 
time that we repress the enthusiasm di fine feel- 
ing. Women, from their situation and duties 
in society, are called upon rather for the daily 
exercise of quiet domestic virtues, thah for 
those splendid acts of generosity, or those exag- 
gerated expressions of tenderness, which are the 
characteristics of heroines in romance. Senti- 
mental authors paint with enchanting colours all 
the graces and all the virtues in happy union. 
Afterwards, from the natural influence of asso- 
ciation, we expect in real life to meet with vir- 
tue when we see grace, and we are disappointed, 
almost disgusted, when we find virtue un- 
adorned. This false association has a double 
effect upon the conduct of women ; it prepares 
them to be pleased, and it excites them to en- 
deavour to please by adventitious charms, ratber 
than by those qualities which merit esteem. 
Women, who have been much addicted to com- 
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mon novel-reading, are always acting in imiU'^ 
tion of some Jemima or Almeria who never 
existed^ and they perpetually mistake plain Wil* 
liam and Thomas for ^* My Beverly T They 
have another peculiar misfortune; they require 
continual great emotions to keep them in tole« 
rable humour with thepiselves ; they must have 
tears in their eyes^ or they are apprehensive that 
their hearts are growing hard. They have ac* 
customed themselves to such violent stimulus^ 
that they cannot endure the languor to which 
they are subject in the intervals of delirium* 
Pink appears pale to the eye that is used to 
scarlet, and common food is insipid to the taste 
which has been vitiated by the high seasonings 
of art. 

A celebrated French actress, in the wane of 
her charms, and who^ for that reason, began to 
feel weary of the world, exclaimed, whilst she 
was recounting what she had suffered firom a 
faithless lover, ^^ Ah, c*etoit le bon temps, 
" j'etois bien malheureusel"* 

The happy age in which women can, with 
any grace or effect, be romantically wretched, 
is, even with the beautiful, but a short season 
of felicity. The sentimental sorrows of any 
female mourner, of more than thirty years standi- 

* D'Alembert 
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ift^, eoMiftMd bilf mtle i5^in^tli5^, iHA lesft id- 
Alratidn ; aiid Whit oiheit AotHdWtidtih are siiitid 
16 ^lititttiiiltal iMf fotf » ? 

Wometi ^hd ^ultitate tlldr fttis6iting p6#ert, 
ittd li^hd ici4uif6 tl^t^S fbr iAitriiH diid litdrdtUf^, 
fltid stiffletetit Variety ift life, tnd d(]> n(rt rt^uirfe 
the sihAUlu^ dt dk^tpktibh 6t dt fttriktic^. thtnr 
liyttijAtby dnd ^^ti^ibility 4fe cfigfrdds^d hy pt6- 
p§r objects, and edflrte*ted i*ith habits of ireful 
«i^lbi!t; th^y usUdly feel thd Nation whidh 
dthfefs ptofeisS, dAd afcttirfly fenjtjy the bappitt6S& 
t^hich dthers dtsct-ib6. 
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portion of sympathy than we can afibrd to give 
him. We are not, however, pleased by the neg- 
ligence with which the proud man treats us; 
we do not like to see that he can exist in inde- 
pendent happiness, satisfied with a cool, internal 
sense of his own merits ; he loses our sympathy, 
because he does not appear to value it. 

If we could give our pupils exactly the cha- 
iracter we wish, what degrees of vanity and pride 
should we desire them to have, and how should 
,we regulate these passions? Shotdd we not de- 
jsire, that their ambition to excel might be suffi-. 
^ient to produce the greatest possible exertions, 
directed to the best .possible objects ; that their 
opinion of themselves should he strictly just, 
and should never be expressed, in 'such a manner 
as to oiiend against propriety, nor so as to forfeit 
the sympathy of mankind. As to the degree of 
pleasure which they should feel from their secret 
reflexions upon their own meritorious conduct, 
we dhould certainly desire this to be as lasting 
and as exquisite as possible. A considerable 
portion of the happiness of life arises from the 
4sdnse of self-approbation ; we . should therefore 
secure this gratification in its utmost .perfection. 
We must observe, that, however independent 
the proud man imagines himself to be of the 
opinions of all round him, he must form his judg- 
ment of his own merits from some standard of 
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9ure with those things which are really deserv- 
ing of approbation. If we praise them for 
beauty, or for any happy expressions which en- 
tertain us, but which entertain us merely as the 
sprightly nonsense of childhood^ we create va- 
nity in the minds of our pupils ; we give them 
false ideas of merit, and, if we excite them to 
exertions, they are not exertions directed to any 
valuable objects. Praipe is a strong stimulus to 
industry, if it be properly managed ; but if we 
give it in too large and lavish quantities early in 
life^ we shall soon find that it loses its eflect^ 
and that the patient languishes for want of the 
excitation which custom has rendered almost 
essential to his existence. We say the patterUy 
for this mental languor may be considered enr 
tirely as a disease* For its cure, see the second 
volume of Zoonomia, under the article Vanity. 

Children, who are habituated to the daily and 
hourly food of praise, coniiniaaliy require this 
sustenance unless they are attended to; but we 
may gradually break bad habit». It is said that 
some animals can . supply themselves at a single 
draught with what will quench their thirst for 
many days. The human animal may, perhaps^^ 
by education, be taught similar foresight and a})* 
sttoence in the management of hi» thirst fer 
flattery. Young people, who live with persons 
that Beldon^ bestow praise^ do not expect tha) 
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twitt the ^gltaltest pent of ffh^ptfe^fiife ^ ^{^ 
in lAieir mmd di^ndk «)^o)^ this l&SMem ^nd kf- 
fectiaii i^bkli^tfa^1e«ltferttepeMdhliby'^kbM 
Ifc «l 4Mtoti^. t«i¥tblJd irf d«9iHn^ ^at <Mrt* |)^ 
^k -sbould '^idbiHsly ve^dre^^ *ki tire kMkipkiif tK 
their own femiiy^ tbe pknTOtt ^u^ «tf^ ftidi 
4fom the pm^b 4lhift 4s given tb ttie^ fcy fheh* 
Menkls^ we ^Buld ta^et* inkl^lgi^ : th^ita m 
tbk mtumr^sfftti^ion of l«ifaid^ Hlfe lfti6tM 
luiiher flek'mit ^Amr ytJUttifttl Vanlity tb ^play 
itself openfly 'to thdde 'Mthom itey itoHSt lo^e 
and estdem^ than drv^ tfaem^ by uiMaMM^^ 
gfavwity, mid tt ocold wTutttfl «f ^ttipttfhy, ttitd 
Hie (SOcfiMy df Ie9« rigvd o^ser^e^r^. Tbosfe 
who \kwt kn B^mtmcm to tanky w^ill not «»- 
aily ise» %ith its iiftetsi^atailse (sf tOf^Mf 
Vttt >th(9' lAMxild 'wnsidery thMt mtj/dk of *Am 
disgibft theih is . H>mmg %o tte ^mipKulcy kd 
i^dhood, wfaidi mnst <t)e ^oMtmnsA time tjb team 
Ibtit resjliiect for the tbelings of olAie1% thai 
tdiches 'U8 to nstmin oinr own c but i;i/« IMf^t 
not be in haste to restrain, lest we teaoh kfji^'' 
erisy, tinstead «f ;lPtrenjgth of mmd^ Oi-lr0a4 hn- 
mfyy. if w&exjpcA that tohilib^ii ^w:M )6«y 
«e1^ rdod shoitld not iaiow ^bat tfaey ete^]^ we 
efopoct ampossibiUtite ; we vqxNt itt )0be >aaaie 
tiflle ^ntelUgeoce and stiqiidi^d^ ilf we tfem^ 
ihdt Jltey sfio^ ^jKoi&d MywMse. ^nU Vhtt 
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guage at firsts Mobile the pupil is in the midst 
of the difficulties of regular and irregular verbs^ 
and when^ in translation, a dictionary is wanted 
at every moment, the occupation itself cannot 
be very agreeable ; but we are excited by the 
hope that our labour will every day diminish^ 
and that we shall at last enjoy the entertain- 
ment of reading useful and agreeable boc^s. 
Children, who have not learnt by experience , 
the pleasures of literature, cannot feel this hope 
as strongly as we do, we therefore excite them 
by praise ; but by degrees they begin to feiel 
the pleasure of success and occupation ; when 
these are felt, we may, and ought to withdraw 
the unnecessary excitements of praise. If we 
continue it, we mislead the child's mind, and 
whilst we deprive him of his natural reward, 
we give him a factitious taste. When any moral 
habit is to be acquired, or when we wish that 
our pupil should cure himself of any fault, we 
must employ at first strong excitement, and 
reward with warmth and eloquence of appro- 
bation ; when the fault is conquered, when the 
virtue is acquired, the extraordinary excitement 
should be withdrawn, and this should not be 
done with an air of mystery and artifice ; the 
child should know a(ll that we do, and why we 
do it ; the sooner he learns how his own mind is 



for Weftk atnd fwemb putmits^ imy^^ with a4Y4i»-< 
tage, be applied in education* Whenewr 
ppaite pmducea the i^taxic^Hfrn of ¥<Diity9 \\ is 
kilrtfiil; whenever the «ppaitran^99 of YUnity 
diminish in oo^aequetice of pvai^, ve ^pi^y.be 
a§t^sfied thai it does good ; that it inoi^aws Ihe 
popiPf eonfic^ence in btmaelf^ and his strength of 
mind. We repeat^ that perspjis who have oqd* 
fidende in themselves may he ]!>rf>ud, Imt are 
never vain of those qualities of ivhich they are 
in eertain possession ; that vanity cannot suppott 
hepself without the concurring iattery of others ; 
pr4de ia satined with his own approbation. In 
the education of children who are more inclined 
to pride than to vanity, we must present lai^ 
ehjeetsi tq <the understandings arid large qtotives 
most he* used to excite voluntary exertion. If 
ti)e uadfirabiiiding of proud* people be not early 
wUivated, they frequently fix upon some false 
ideas . of honour or dignity, to which they ave 
vesolute martyrs through life. . Thus the high- 
born Spaniards, if we may: be allowed to reason 
from the imperfect history of n^tkoial chan<^er, 
\9»hp associate the ideas of c^igqity and indolence, 
>iiQtt]d rather submit to tile evils of poverty, 
than tp the imaginary disgrace of working for 
tlifiir. bread. Volney, and^ the banon de Tott, 
give us some curious mstances of the pride of 
the Turks, which prevents tbeifn from being 
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and their self-deniaL or self-command, should 
nevter obtain thai tacit admiration which they 
most Value, except where it is exerted for useful 
and rational purposes. The constant custom of 
appealing, in the last resort, to their own judg- 
menti which distinguishes the proud from the 
vain, makes it pecuKarly necessary that the judg- 
ment, to which so much is trusted, should be 
highly cultivated. . A vain man may be tolera- 
bly well conducted in life by a sensible friend ; 
a proud man ought to be able to conduct him- 
self perfectly well, because he will not accept 
of any assistance. It seems that some proud 
people confine their benevolent virtues within a 
smaller sphere than others ; they value only their 
own relations, their friends, their Country, or 
whatever is connected with themselves. This 
species of pride may be corrected by the same 
means which are used to increase sympathy; 
Those, who either from temperament, example, 
or accidental circumstances, ha(ve acquired th6 
habit of repressing and commanding their emo- 
tions, must be carefully distinguished from the 
selfish and insensible. In the present times, 
when the afiectation of sensibility is to 'be dread- 
ed, we should rather encourage that species oi 
pride which disdains to display the ajfectiond 
of the heart. *^ You Romans triumph over 
^^ your teats, and call it virtue! 'I triumph in 
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their wm talents, or to undenraiue the abilities 
i&f Others, should ^qaently have instances given 
to them from real life of the mortifications and 
dssgraoe - to which imprudent boasters expose 
themselves. Where they ane able to demon^ 
«tnite their own abilities, they ruii no risk in 
tspeainng with 'decent o^mfidence; but where 
thefir success depends, in any degree, either 
Upon their fortune^ or opinion, they should never 
Tunl^e hazard of presomption^ Modesty pne- 
possesses mankind in favour of its possessor, and 
4nKs the advantage of being both graceful and 
safe ; this was perfectly understood by the crafty 
Ulysses^ who neither raised his eyes, nor stretch-* 
'ed his sceptred hand, ^^ when he first rose to 
^^ speak.** > We do not, however, recommend 
this urtifioial modesty; its trick is sooa disco^- 
taeoed) and its sameness of dissimulation pre- 
<«encty disgusts. Prudence should prevent young 
-pe6ple from hazardous boastings and good nature 
*ai%<d good «en6e, which constitute real politeness^ 
iwiti restiMn them lirom obtruding their merits 
%o» the mortification of their companions: btft 
^we. do fiot expect from them total ignoranoe of 
-rt^eir ovra comparative merit. The afSectatioii 
•of liumiMty, wben carried to the extremen to 
ifcihidh all a£fectalSon: is liable to be carried, ap*- 
flMns : full aa ridieuJbus as troublesome, aind 
^(Mbnnnve m inyof the gnqes ofwuity^ «r the 
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often destroys the. lives of millions when it is 
connected with ideas of military enthusiasm, is 
justly classed amongst the '^ diseases of volition :^ 
for its description and cure we refer to Zoono- 
mia^ vol. ii. Achilles will there appear to bis 
admirers, perhaps, in a new light. 

The ambition to rise in the world usually im- 
plies a mean, sordid desire of riches, or what 
are called honours, to be obtained by the com- 
mon arts of political intrigue, by cabal to win 
popular favour, or by address to conciliate the 
patronage of the great. The experience of those 
who have been governed during their lives by 
this passion, if passion it . may be called, does 
not show that it can confer much happiness ei- 
ther in the pursuit, or attainment of its objects. 
See Bubb Doddington*s Diary, ^ most useful 
book^ a journal of the petty anxieties, and con- 
stant dependence, to which an ambitious cour- 
tier is necestorily subjected. See also Mira- 
beau's ** Secret History of the Court of Ber- 
'^ lin ** for a picture of a man of great abilities 
degraded by the same species of low. unprinci- 
pled competition. We may find, in these books 
it . is to be hoped, examples which will strike 
young and generous mind^^ aod which may in« 
spire them with contempt for -the objects and 
the means of vulgar ambition. There is a more 
noble ambition, by which the enthusiastic youth. 
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t^re 16 Ml tdtnil^le doicrqitiMl of the dijy 
<pe»t by tbe viotonmis Cyrus gtvi«g audtecioe 
to tiie «fiftiaoageable multkiide^ after tbe teking 
of BabyloB bad eoeotnpliihed tfae ftdbets tif Im 
MaUtioii^* 

It fats been observed* that ffaeaa ^temples of 
the iii8ufficie»cy of ambition aeldofti nafce any 
Ustii^ itiipresaiotl upon tbe minda of the amfat- 
tioittb This niay afise frlMn twVO'ciitseB i from the 
reasoning iftcultks not Imviiijg bei^ sufficiently 
cultivated^ or fmni the babfts ef aoibition being 
formed before proper' ei^amples aire ^presented to 
the judgment for compartton^ Sodie ambitions 
people, when they reaton Coolly^ ac^Holvledge 
and feel the folly of ^ir pnrsuite, but still frOm 
tbeforoe of habit ih^ adt Immediately inolie- 
dienoe to tbe motives which they ODndenm: 
others, who have never been acbnsfaamed to tea* 
son firmly, believe themselves to be an the vigfat 
in tbe choice of their ol^jacts ^ end they tMuaaot 
oomprehend the argnmeiits which ia*e used by 
those who have not die same way of thinking as 
themselves. If we fiurly place tu^ before young 
people, who have been habituated to reasetii and 
who have not yet been inspired witti the paa- 
sion, or enslaved by the habits of vulgar ambi- 

« 

* Cyropaedia; vol. ii.p..803. -* 
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CHAPTER XII. 



o 



Books. 



The first books which are now usually put 
into the hatids of a child, are Mrs, Barbauld's 
Lessons ; they are by far the best books of the 
kind that have ever appeared ; those only who 
know the difficulty, and the importance of such 
compositions in education, can sincerely rejoice, 
that the admirable talents of such a writer have 
been employed in such a wo.rk. We shall not 
apologize for offering a few remarks on some pas* 
sages in these little books, because we are con- 
vinced that we shall not offend. 

Lessons for children from three to four years 
old should, we think, have been lessons for chil- 
dren from feur to five years old ; few read, or 
ought to read, before that age. 

" Charles shall have a pretty new lesson." 
In this sentence the words pretty and new are 
associated, but they represent ideas which ought 
to be kept separate in the mind of a child. The 



J 
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imjniAe^^ mM ilWtemper qnicidj' ftllow^ asd 
cfaiMnm jJ^aooQie iht }ittte tjrnBcitai of a faimly. 
Pfoperiy it ii imfd of wUeh jnniffg peo]^# bsM 
gtmeml idtas^ Md tiiey ,td ajr with ver^ little 
tfctMeht p g pr euM from okitilirig tbid^ M 
vftiidi t)ief iiwe na right Mrt. Barlmitd Um 
judfAOMlf dx^en to iMfo^M tii )^te tojr'^ 
d«i}jr tiktofy id tttiM books | «il otiiMfMi dm 
et^MSciy IfiteiiBsted f(A- Cbartei^^ aad theysim 
very apt to expect that every thing Whidi iMf^ 
pen* ta b|in is to btpfBen ta thcffi^ i thef believe 
that every tfaicig faie 4ois ii right, therrfofo bffi 
biQgfapiier shooidy in another edftion, t^tiio tttiy 
of ht« txpre^mti^ 9^bicb may tixtslMd the f(lt»r« 
tribii of hfs Httk iitHtfttOF^. All tb« paMagM 
wbi<!h itiight hatti b^eti adva«tag6^Q5ly otnitfcd 
in these extellettt Mcile book^^ have been dife- 
Arlty oblitemteri before tbey w^te put iftto %h^ 
hAnd» of ehildren^ by a if^otb^r #bo kMW ^e 
d«^er of early false assoctiiitkm^. ' 

" Little boys don't eat butter/' 

^* Nobody wears ^ hat irt the botW^,^ 

Hiiti is a vefy e^^mitton nietbod of sp^ritfug^ 

bt|t it ««rrtftif^ly is ti<Ml pwper iOwilt*ds chfildr6ti. 
ASkimnt% 66fttetie^ dbould alitayn tepi-ei* 
raal ftets. Gbarles most know that sottf^ fittld 
boys do «i« butter ; and thui nota6 peoplo WMr 
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forming erroneous opimons. . We shbuld wait 
for a riper period of his understaoding brfore we 
attempt positive instructioa upon abstract sub- 
jects. 

The enumeration of the months in the year/ 
th^ days in the week^ of metals, &c. are excel- 
lent lessons for a child who is just beginning to 
learn to read. The classification of animals into 
quadrupeds^ bipeds, &c. is another useful speci* 
men of. the manner in which children should be 
taught to generalize their ideas. The. pathetic 
description of the poor timid hare, running from 
the hunters, will leave an impression upon the 
young ^od humane heart, which may perhaps 
prevent much cruelty. The ^ poetic beauty and 
eloquent simplicity of many of Mrs. Barbauld*s 
Lessons cultivate the imagination of children, 
and, their taste, ia the best possible manner. 

The description of the white swan, with her^ 
long arched neck, " winning her easy way 
^^ through the waters,** is beautiful; so is that 
of the nightingale, singiog upon her lone bush 
by moonlight. Poetic descripticxis of real ob- 
jects are well suited to children ; apostrophe 
»i4 .persoi)ification they uaderstand, but all al- 
l^oric poetry is difficult to manage, for them, 
because .they mis^tajce the poetic attributes .for 
reality, ^nd they acquire -false and /coQ&sed 
ideas. With regi^t children close Mrs* Bar-r 
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tmn, would» 19 ttmr mutilated «tatc!> Aock the 
yenatbilky of a nice libraritn. But sJiiaU tlie 
edueation of a family bci sacrjfic^d to the beauty 
of a page, or even to the binding of a book } 
Few books oan safely be given to children witb^ 
out the previous use of the pen, the pencil, and 
tbe scissara. In the books whidi we have be- 
fore tts, in their corrected state we see some- 
times a few words blotted out, sometimes half 
a page, sometimes many pages are cut out. In 
turning over the leaves of ^^ The Children's 
^* Friend^** we perceiw, that the ages at whick 
tlie stories should be read hsive been marked; 
and we see that different stories have been 
marked with the initials of different names by 
this cautious mother, who considered the tern-* 
per and habits of her children, as well as their 
ages* 

As far as these notes refer peculiarly to her 
own family, they cannot be of use to the public; 
but the principles which governed a judicious 
parent in her selection, must be capable of uni» 
versal application, and we shall, therefore, en* 
deavour to explain them* 

It may be laid down as a first principle, that * 
we should preserve children from the knowledge 
of any vice, or any folly, of which the idea has 
fiever yet entered their minds, and which they 
ana not nec«ssarily disposed to kam by early 
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ttion/ 'wbidi. are learned by bad example^ and 
. which are pot inspired by nature, need scarcely 
be known to children whose minds have from 
their, infancy been happily regulated. Such 
, children should be sedulously kept from conta- 
gion ; their minds are untainted ; they are safe 
in that, species of ignorance which alone can 
deserve the name of ' bliss. . No books should 
be put into the hands of this happy class of 
children, but such as present the best models of 
virtue : there is no occasion to shock them with 
carieaturea of vice. Such caricatures they will 
not. even understand to be well drawn, because 
they are unacquainted with any thing like, the 
originals. Examples to deter them from. faults 
.to- which they have no propensity must be use- 
less, and may be dangerous; for. the samerea- 
son that a book« written in bad language, should 
•bever be put into the hands of .a child who 
speaks correctly ; a book exhibiting instances of 
vice should never be given to a child who thinks 
and acts properly. The love of novelty and of 
imitation is so strong in children, that even for 
the, pleasure of imitating characters described in 
a book, or actions which strike them as singular, 
they often, commit real faults. . 

To this danger of catching faults by sym- 
pathy, children of the. greatest simplicity are 
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ilm ttcperieDee ci the pupfl b vudi coQfined ; 
ihe eKamples which he sees ne not to numeooos 
and various as to coonteiaot eaeh other« No^ 
thing therefore muflt be expectad fiom the ooun- 
teractii^ influence of opposing causes ; nothing 
iSionld be left to dlanoe* JEiKpmcnoe mnst pee- 
aervnJoiietiBiferm tenor^ and examples n»st be 
selected with eircumspectiosi* The less chtldfen 
aaeociate with eompanaons of their own age, imd 
the less they know of the 'world, and the stronger 
their taste for litemtnre, the more foraible wilt 
be the scnpnBSston that will l^ made npon them 
by the psdnees of VS^ and the dmraeters and 
sentiments which they meet with in tiooks. 
Books for sndbi cbSUven ought to foe Mfttd by an 
•eadesoy * dT en iig l Btai ed parents. 

Without particalar esoamploi^ the most kkNU 
OM truths aore not broogfat honie to our \mAtt9M. 
We i^ll stleQt a few exanqiies from a wiork ef 
higb and deserved r^iatation, fToni a wmk which 
we modi admire, *^ Berq«n's Childmn^s fViaid/' 
We «do not nesti to crioieiBe this work as a K<ie» 
rery produotien, h«t siroply to point oat to par 
rents, that, ef«n in the iomt hoeka for €hiidi«n, 
mnch nnat •still be left to the jwdgment of liso 
preceptor^ laoeh in lAie ehoiee. 4^ etories, %tA 
parlieuisr passages sotted to ^Ainx^X pupSs. 

^ V.iiaiainieD«ttsCrwBS. 
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• ** The little miss deceived by her maid,** who 
takes mammals keys out of her drawers, ;»ad 
who steals sugar and tea for her maid^ that she 
may have the pleasure of playing with a cousiii 
whom her piothpr had forbidden her to see. is 
not 'an example that need bje introduced into 
any well regulated family. The picture of 
Amelia's misery is dravy^n by the hand of ta mas^ 
ter: terror and pity, we are told by the tragic 
poets, purify the mii)d; but there are minds 
^hat do not rec^uire this species of puri^^catibfi. 
Powerful antidotes are necessary to combat 
powerful poisons ; but where po poison hag 
been imbibed, are not antidotes more dangeroQf 
than useful ? 

Thje young g^entlemen who cheat at cards, 
and who pocket silver fish, should have no 
admittance any where. It is not necessary to 
put children upon their guard against associv 
jitcj^ whom they are not likely to meet; nof 
need we introduce the vulgar and mischievous 
schoolboy to any but schoolboys. Martin^ who 
throws squibs at people in the street, who 
fastens rabbits' tails behind their backs, who 
fishes for their wigs, who sticks up pins ii? 
bis friends* chairs, who carries a ' hideous mask 
jn his pocket to frighten little children, and 
who is himself frightened into repentance by 
a spectr(e with a speaking trumpet, is an ob* 
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dousin, we ' sympathize more gtrongly with the 

hero of . the piece ; and all his indiscretions 
appear^ at leasts amiable defects.' A nice ob- 
server* of the human heart says, that we are 
never inclined to cure ourselves of any defect 
which makes us agreeable. Frederick's real 
virtues will not, probably,, excite imitation 
so much as his imaginary exceltencies. We 
should take the utmost care not to associate 
in the mind the ideas of imprudence, and 
of generosity ; of hypocrisy, and of prudence : 
on the contrary, it should be shown that pru- 
dence is necessary to real benevolence ; that 
no virtue is more useful, and consequently 
more respectable, than justice. These homely 
truths will never be attended to as the coun- 
ter-check moral of an interesting story; stories 
which require such morals should therefore be 
avoided t 

It is to be hoped, that select parts of *^ The 
^* Children's Friend," translated by some able 
hand, will ht published hereaftet* for the use 
of private families. Many of the stories, to 
which we have ventured to object, are by no 
means uniSt for schoolboys, to whom the charac- 
ters which are most exceptionable cannot be new, 

• - 

* Marmontel. " On nese guirit pius d*un d6£iut qui pl»t*»* 
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and ^ a Competence is be«t^** append t6 h% 
of the senttmental kind. Henry gets attioiigst 
a ^bble of boys in a village, to tease a poor 
man of the name of Josisph, who has the 
misfortune to be out of liis. senses. Henry*i 
ather, in a seiitimenUl eonversatioh^ attempt 
t6 convince him of the folly an4 wic^edtieM 
of his conduct ; it is ^ macMiged^ ' that the 
boy*8 conscience^ is alarmed^ and hta under^ 
standing has no shiire in his penitence. He 
asks pardon of heaven^ but presently he joiM 
the rabble rout again^ and exasperates the poor 
madman^ who throws a stone at his tormentora^ 
which wounds Henry's cheek, and nelttiy cuts 
off his ear. In this condition he is oaitied home 
to his father, who t^lls him^ that this is a 
judgment for his erime. <^ How eomes it^-' 
say^ the bleeding boy, ^* that the Mmte hit 
^^ my head alone, when all the rest of my 
** companions are 'more in ftnlt than I?** 
^ Because,** answers his father, •• you know 
better than they did that you were doing* 
wrong.** This method of reasbi^g will not 
niake children consdentious^ because whenever 
they escape judgments, they will imagine that 
they do not tnerit punishment; and the stone 
does not always hit the guilty head. .Itie- fit- 
ther*s answer to his son should have been, ^' I 
^^ cannot tell why tiie stone bit your bead^ 
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number of conveniences and comforts for diem^ 
he asks why bis father, who is as good as 
these opulent people^ should not also be as 
rich. His father tells him that he is rich, 
that he has a. large garden, and a fine estate ; 
the boy asks to see^ it, and. his father takes 
him to the top of a hi^h hill, and showing 
him an extensive prospect, says to him, " All. 
^^ this is my estate." The boy cross questions 
his father, and finds out that it is not his 
estate, but that he may enjoy the pleasure of 
looking at rt, and that he can buy wood when 
he wants it for firing; venison^ without hunt- 
ing tlie deer himself ; fish| without Wishing; and 
butter, without possessing all the cows that 
graze in the. valley; therefore be calls himself 
master ef the woods, the* deer, the hi^rds, the. 
huntsmen, and the labourers that; he beholds. 
Hiis is poetic philosophy,^ but it is not suf* 
ficiently accurate for a child ; it would confound 
his ideas of property, and it would be imme- 
diately contradicted by his experiefice. The 
father's reasoning is perfectly good, and well 
adapted to his pupil's capacity, wh^ii, be asks 
*^ whether he should not require a superfluous 
^ appetite to enjoy . superfluous dishes ' at his 
*^ meals." In returning fropi,hi§ walk,' thq boy 
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examined Berquin maybe applied to all booksi 
of the same class. • The superior merit of Sand- 
ford and Merton has long been well known to 
the public ; Madame de Silleri^s Theatre of 
Education, and her Tales of the Castle ; Ma* 
dame de la Fite^s Tales and Conversations ; 
Mrs. Smith's Rural Walks, with many other 
popular books for children, would deserve a 
separate analysis, if literary criticism were our 
object. A critic once, with indefatigable ill* 
nature, picked out all the faults of a beautiful 
poem, and presented them to Apollo. The god 
ordered a bushel of his best Parnassian wheat to 
be carefully winnowed, and he presented the 
critic with the chaff. Our wish is to separate 
the small portion of what is useless from the 
excellent nutriment contained in the books we 
have mentioned. 

With respect to sentimental stories, and books 
of mere entertainment, we must remark, that 
they should be sparingly used, especially in the 
education of girls. This specie$ of reading cul- 
tivates what is called the heart prematurely, 
lowers the tone of the mind, and induces indifi- 
ference for those common pleasures and occupa- 
tions which, however trivial in themselves, con* 
stitute by far the greatest portion of our daily 
happiness. Stories are the novels of x:hildhood. 
We knowj from common experience, the e&ets 
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>farce. ^ ^^ Enttr tfae princess mad) in white sa^ 
^' tin ; and her attendant mad, in white linen^^' 

Besides the danger of creating a romantic 
taste, there k reason to bdieve, that the species 
of ^readiqg to which we object has an ^fect di- 
rectly opposite to what it i^ intended to produce. 
It dimini^heis^ instead of increasing, the sensibi- 
lity of the heart; a combination of romantie 
imagery is requisite to act upon the associations 
of sentumentid people, .and they are virtuous 
only wben virtue is in perfectly good taste* An 
eloquent philosopher '^ observes, that, in the de- 
.scription of scenes of distress in romance and 
poetry the distress is always made elegant; the 
imagination, which has been accustomed to *this 
delicacy in fictitious narrations^ revolts from the 
disgusting circumstances .which attend real po- 
verty, disease, and misery ; the emotions of pity, 
and the exertions of benevolence, are conse- 
quently repressed precisely at the time when they 
are necessary to humanity. 

With respect to pity, it is a spqntaneous, na- 
tural emotion, which is strongly f<?^t by children; 
. but they cannot, properly be said tp f$el benevo^ 
lence till they are capable of reasoning. Charity 
mi|st in them be a double virtue; thisyqannot 
be competent judges as to the general utility of 

. * The Critic. 4. Professor Stewart. 
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' AH the simplicity of youth is goae^ the raoineat 
children perceiTe that they are extolled for the 
expression of fine feelings and fine sentiments. 
Gratitude^ esteem^ and aflfection, do not depend 
upon the table of consanguinity; they are invo- 
luntary feelings^ which cannot be raised at {Mea- 
sure by the voice of authotity; they will not 
obey the dictates of interest ; they secretly de- 

. spise the anathemas of sentiment. Esteem and 
afiection are the necessary consequences of a 
certain course of conduct, combined with certain 
external circumstances^ which are, more or less, 
in the power of every individual. To arrange 
these circumstances prudently, and to pursue a 
proper course of conduet steadily, something 
more is necessary than the transitory impulse of 
sensibility or of enthusiasm. 

There is a class of books which amuse the 
imagination of children without acting upon 
their feelings. We do not allude to fairy tales, 
for we apprehend that these are not now nuieh 
read, but we mean vdyages and travdis ; these 
interest young people universally. Robinson 
Crusoe, Gulliver, and the three Russian Sailors 
who were cast away upon the coast of Norway, 
are general favourites. No child ever read an 
account of a shipwreck, or even a storm, with- 
out pleasure. A desert island is a delightiViI 
place, to be equalled only by the iskating land of 
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in boys by tbe impossibility of its indulgence, 
the world is before themj and they think that 
fame promises the highest prize to those who 
will most boldly venture in the lottery of for- 
tune : the rational probability of success few 
young people are able, fewer still are willing, to 
calculate:; f and the calculations of prudent friends 
have little power over their understandings, or at 
least over their imagination ; the part of the un- 
derstanding which is most likely tp decide their 
conduct. From general maxims we cannot ex- 
pect that young people should learn niuch pru- 
dence; each individual admits the propriety of 
the rule, yet believes himself to be a privileged 
exception. Where any prize is supposed to be 
in the gift of fortune, every man, or every young 
man, takes it for granted that he is a favourite, 
saind that it will be bestowed upon him. The 
profits of commerce and of agriculture, the pro- 
fits of every art and profession, can be estimated 
with tolerable accuracy ; the value of activity, 
application, and abilities, can be respectively 
measured by some certain standard. Modest, or 
even prudent people, will scruple tp rate them- 
selves in all of these qualifications superior to their 
neighbours ; biit every man will allow that, in 
point of good fortune, at any game of chance, hq 

* Smith. Essay on the Wealth of Nations. 
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ledge of real life, and guided by the maaners 
and conversation of his friends and acquaintance. 
Robinson Crusoe and Sindbad will no longer be 
his favourite heroes ; but he will now adcaire the 
soldier of fortune^ the commercial adventurer, or 
the nabob who has discovered in the east the 
aecret of Aladdin*s wonderiul lamp, and who hat 
realized the treasures of Aboulcasem. 

The history of realities writ^n in an entertain- 
ing manner appears not only better suited to the 
purposes of education, but also more agreeable 
to young people than improbable fictions. We 
have seen the reasons why it is dangeroua to 
pamper the taste early with mere books.of ^iter- 
tainment ; to voyages and travels we have made 
some objectioQS, Natural history is a study par- 
ticularly suited to children : it cultivates tlieir 
talents for observation, applies tp objects within 
their reach, and to objects which are every day 
interesting to them. The histories of tJie bee^ 
the ant, the caterpillar, the butterfly, the silk^ 
worm, are the first things thm please the taste 
of children, and these are the histories of reali- 
ties. 

No one can be so injudicious, or so unjust, 
as to class the excellent '^ Evenings at Home** 
amongst books.of mere efitertainment. Upon 
a close examination^ it appears to be the beat 
book for young peo{^ from seven to tea years 
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nry tnd moral education^ will depend upon our 
seizing the happy moments for instruction ; ino« 
ments when knowledge immediately applies to 
what children are intent upon themselves; the 
step which is. to be taken by the understanding 
$hould immediately follow that which has aU 
ready been secured* By wfeitching the turn of 
mind, and by attending to the conversation of 
children^ we may perceive exactly what will 
suit them in books; and we may preserve the 
connexion of their ideas without fatiguing their 
attentioil, A paragraph read aloud from the 
newspaper of the day, a passage from any book 
which parents happen to be reading themselves^ 
will catch the attention of the ybung people iu 
tL family> and will perhaps excite more taste and 
more curiosity^ than could be given by whole 
volumes read at times when the mind is indolent 
or intent upon other occupations. 

The custom of reading alotid for a great 
while together is extremely fatiguing to chil* 
dfen/ and hurtful to their understandings ; they 
learn to read on without the slightest attention or 
thought ; the more fluently they read^ the worse 
it is for them ; for their preceptors, whilst wordt 
and sentences are pronounced with tolerable 
emphasis, never seem to suspect that the reader 
(AH bd tired, or that his min4 may be abaeat 

ffoiti his bookt The monotonous tones which 
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ouF object r on the contrary^ our. grtetest diffi* 
. culty has been to find a suffij^ient nilimber of 
books fit for children to read. If they early 
acquire a strong taste for . literatures no matter 
how few authors they may have perused. We 
have often heard young people exclaim^ 'M'm 
^' glad I have not read such a book, t have 
*' a great pleasure to come I " Is not this better 
than to see a child yawn over a work, and count 
the number of tiresome pages, whilst he says, 
^^ I shall have got through this book by and by ; 
^' and what must I read when I have done 
^^ this ? I believe I never shall have read all I 
^^ am to read ! What a number of tiresome books 
^* there are in the world ! I wonder what can be. 
^^ the reason that I must read them all. If I 
^^ were but allowed to skip the pages that I 
*^ don't understand, I should be much happier ; 
** for when I come to any thing entertaining in a- 
<^ book, I can keep myself awake, and then I 
^' like reading ^s well as any body does." 

Far froip fcwbiflding to skip the incomprehen- 
sible pages, or to close the tiresome volume,^ 
we should exhort pur pupils never to read one 
single page that tjres, or th^t they do not fully 
understand. We need not fear, that, because 
an excellent book is not interesting at one 
period of education, it should not become in-^. 
t^r^sJLing f^t another ; the child is a|w;ay$ the bes^ 
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facts, as in amassing riches, people often begWi 
by believing ^that they value wealth only for the 
use they shall make of it ; but it often happens, 
that during the course of thqir labours they learn 
habitually to set a value upon the coin itself, 
and they grow avaricious of that which they 
are sensible has little intrinsic value. Young 
people, who have accumulated a vast number of 
facts, and names, and dates, perhaps intended 
originally to make some good use of their trea- 
sure; but they frequently forget theii: laudable 
intentions, and conclude by contenting them- 
selves, with the display of their nominal wealthy 
Pedants and misers forget the real use of wealth 
and knowledge ; and they accumulate, without 
rendering what they acquire useful to themselves 
or to others. 

A number of facts are often stored in the mind, 
which lie there useless, because they cannot be 
found at the moment when they are wanted. 
It is not sufficient in education to store up know- 
ledge; it is essential to arrange facts so that 
they shall be ready for use, as materials for the 
imagination, or the judgment, to select and 
combine. The power of retentiye memory is 
exercised too much, the faculty of recpllective 
memory is exercised too little, by the common 
modes of education. Whilst children, are reading 
the history of kings, and battles, and victories. 
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education it would be worth while , to . pfepafd 
them ; private iamilies would perhaps be alarmed 
at the idea of expense^ and at the ide^ that 
their house could not readily be fqrnished in 
proper time for the instruction of children* 
As we know the efiect of such apprehensions 
of difficulty^ we forbear irom insisting upon 
historical hangings, especially as we think that 
children should not^ by any great apparatus for 
teaching them history, be induced .to set an 
exorbitant value upon this sort of knowledge^ 
and should hence be excited to cultivate their 
memories without reasoning or reflecting* If 
any expedients are thought necessary to fix 
historic &cts early in the mind, the entertaining 
display of Roman emperors^ and British icings 
and queens, may be made, as Madame de Silleri 
recommends, in a magic lanthorn, . or by the 
Ombres Chinoises. When these are exhibited^ 
there should be some care taken not to introduce 
any false , ideas. Parents should be prefsent at 
the spectacle, and should answer , each eager 
question with prudence. ^^ Ha! here comes 
queen Elizabeth ! " exclaims the child ; was 
<^ she a good woman?** A foolish show-man 
would > answer, ^^ Yes, master, she was the 
«« greatest queen that ever sat upon the Elnglish 
" throne!" A sensible mother would reply, 
'^ My dear, I cannot answer that question 4 you 
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y^e ftlmost beliew m IbeinindiviiluAl cxutenoey 
or at leHBt we are. become- jealous'of the separate 
attributes of tbese ideal beings. This ffi^^byi- 
aical Biythiology tnay be ioganioias and ^elsgant, 
i>ut it is better adapted to the pleasures of poetry 
th«n to the purposes of ireasDoing. Those who 
bave been accustomed to respect and bdteive in 
it Will find it <lifiieiilt aoberly to eKaroine any 
argument upon abstract subjects ; their faivo«rite 
pr^dioes will nelnrd thean ivfaen they mt^asMupi 
to advance in the art of iteasonmg. AU dicturMte, 
fneti4)hy5ioaJ reasoners- have perceived and de»- 
plored the difficulties wbidb the rprepoasessieoi^ 
of edncfttion bave thndfiyin in tiieir way ; aod 
4:bey have been obJaged to waste theii* tisoe ami 
powers in fruitless attempts to vanquish ;these ia 
their own minds, or in those of their readers. 
Can we wish in ediueation to perpetuate aimiiaT 
firrours, and to transmit to another geoeration the 
saoae arlificial imbecility ? Or can we aivoid 
these evilsi if, with our present habits c£ lliink- 
ing and speaking, we attempt to teach unefeaphy- 
akis to children of sevien years old ? — * 

A well-educated, intelligent ykMing ^oan^ to* 
customed to accurate reasoning, yet bixm^t nf 
without a:ny metaphysical prejudices, would be 
a treasure to a metaphysiciao to csosaHexamine : 
he would be eager to bear the unppE^judioed 
youth's evidence, as the mon&rdi, who had or* 
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association of ideas, as it assists them to reioem- 
ber particular things, will soon be noticed,, though 
not perhaps in scientific words. The use of the 
association of pain or pleasure, in the form of 
what we call reward and punishment, may pro- 
bably be early perceived. Children will be de- 
lighted with these discoveries if thiey are sufiered 
to make them, and they will apply this know- 
ledge in their own education. Trifling daily 
events will recall their observations^ and expe- 
rience will confirm or correct their juvenile 
theories* But if metaphysical books or dogmas 
are forced upon children in the form of lessons, 
they will as such be learned by rote and forgotten. 

To prevent parents from expecting as much as 
the abbe Condillac does from the comprehension 
of pupils of six or seven years o)d upon abstract 
subjects, and to enable preceptors to form some 
idea of the perfect simplicity in which children, 
unprejudiced upon metaphysical questions, 
would express themselves, we give the fol- 
lowing little dialogues, word for wordj^ as they 
passed : 

1780. Father. Where do you think? 

A' (Six years and a half old.) In my 

mouth. 

Ho (Five years and a half old.) In my 

stomach. 
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and one for tbe other ; so that when • t virant to 
strike with ray right arm, I think where I want 
to hit the wood, and then, without booking at it^ 
I can move my arm in the riglit direetmn ; as 
when my father is going to write^ he sometimes 
sketches it. 

3 f ■ . What do you mean, my dear^ by 
sketching it ? 

H Why, when be moves hid hand (flou- 

fishes) without touching the paper with tbe pen. 
And at first, wiien I want to do any thing, f 
cannot move my hand a» I mean ; but after being 
used to it, then I can do much better. I don^t 
Inow why. 

After going on hammering for some time, he 
stopped again, ^^nd said, ^ There^s another 
** thing I wanted to tcl! you. Sometiimes I 
** think to myself that it is right *^ thrnk of 
" things that are sensible, and theif whe& I 
'^ want to set about thinking of ttrrngs- that are 
** sensible, I can nat ; I can only think of that 
•* over and over again.* 

M . You can only think of what? 

H'' . Of these words. They seem to be 

said to me over and over again, tiH I am quite 
tired, *' That it is right to think of things tijat 
•* have some sense.*' 

The childish expressions in these remfarks 
kave not been altered, because we wished to 
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B J who tvas a year or two older thftn b»iA- 
self, reading Shakspeare with ^eat ^vidify'^ 
and he frequently asked what it wfts in ^at 
book that could entertain her. Two yesHrs af«> 
terward», when H ■ ■ was between fourteen 
and fifteen^ he made another trials atid he 
found that . he understood the language of Shak- 
apeare Without Any difficulty. He read aH the 
historical plays with the greatest eagerhesa^ and 
ffarticulai^Ijr seized the ebaracter of FalUtaff. 
He gate a humorous descriptiim of the figute 
and dress which he supposed Sir John should 
have^ of his manner of sitting, apealdng, Und 
walking. Probably, if H— ^ — bftd been press- 
ed to read Shakspeare at the time when he 
did not understand it, he might never have read 
these plays with real pleasure during his whole 
life. Two years increase prodigiously the vo- 
cabulary and the ideas of ydung peo{de; and 
preceptoi^ should cottstder, that what we eall 
literary taste ciinnot be formed ipirithoat a variety 
of knowledge. The prodactiotis of our abkbt 
writers cannot please, till we ace familiarised to 
the ideas which they conteiii, or to which -Aey 
allude. 

Poetry is usually siif^osed to be well auiled 
to the taste and capacity of children. In the 
inlkncy of taste and c^ eioquenee rhetorical 
language is constantly admired : the bold e^prei** 
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ftloD of stroitg feelfng; md the Mmpte ddscviptiMf 
#f the licmties of hatiire^ ai^ . ftMid lo Uiferoil 
b6th oahivsted and oticUltmteid Offtidd^ To tsHI^ 
denrttnd defteriptiTe {i^etry n& pHfviti» ktitm* 
kdge is rt^uired^ beyond what eommaH ^fef^ 
tatloti aiNi syidpithy supply ^ tbe aimlogicis aMi 
tHEinsitiMs of tboeght wre dl^bt and obviotii i 
no kbbov of attention is dernMndedy no a^eir# 
effort of the nmid is requisite to folto\i^ bfin^ 
'ni^ pieaaiires of stmpAe sensacioti are bji" it»^ 
stfriptitre poetry rleoaUed ta the iiM^nalkff]) wd 
ire live ^er tgaift our past Ivvea withduc inci^aa' 
tfig, and trMk)trt desiring to iHetmae^ <$tfr steisk 
of kno^e^et If these ofeset^ttofis be jMf^ 
theii3 fi^ast appear many feasofis #iiy ev^n thai 
speciefli of fo^y, which ekn^y ^n iMMfersMi^ 

should not be the early study of ohiidf^fl ; fi^MB 
tifise to fiai« tl may be an agreeable sMiuseiifant^ 
but it should ikM becbnvs a part of theit dail)^ 
eccapatfoii^/ We do not want to retraxse per^ 
penally kt their nyemofi^ a few mwicat woi^di^ 
or a fe# sh^pfe seAsa«ion» ; out ofageet is ti^r «im 
large the sphere of our pmpifVs eapadty^ te 
strefy^lHM tbe habits of attentiotl^ slnd to^ eiler- 
eise all the powers of tbe miivd. llie invenlive 
tod the reascmiiig faculties must be injured by 
the repetition of vague expressions, and of esteg^ 
geratcnl desif^ptien-, with which most poetry 
ilMiltldsr ChiAdheod! isi the season^ fo# obse^w^^ 

a u 2 
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tdon, and those who observe accurately will af' 
terwards be able to describe accurately: bot 
those^ who merely read descriptions, can pre- 
sent us with nothing but the pictures of pictures^ 
We have reason to believe that children, who 
have not been accustomed to read a vast deal of 
poetry^ are not for that reason less likely to 
excel in poetic language. The reader will judge 
from the following explanations of Gray's 
Hytnn to Adversity, that the boy to whom they 
were addressed was not much' accustomed to 
read even the most popular Cnglish poetry ; yet 
this is the same child who, a few months after« 
wards, wrote the translation from Ovid of the 
Cave of Sleep, and who gave the extempore 
description of a Summer's Evening in tolerably, 
good languajge. 

Jan. 1796* S (nine years old) learned 

by heart the Hymn to Adversity. When he 
came to repeat this poem, he did not repeat it 
well, and he had it not perfectly, by heart. His 
father suspected that he did not understand it, 
and be examined him with some care. 

Father. " Purple tyrants." Why purple? 

S ' " > Because purple is a colour some- 
thing like red and black ; and tyrants look red 
and black. 

Father. No, Kings were formerly called ty-» 
rants^ and they wore purple robes: the purple 
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sion ; a preceptor, wbo is well acquainted with 
all his pupil's previous knowledge, can rapidly 
increase his stock of ideas by turning every acci- 4 
dental circumstance to account : but if a tutor 
persists in forcing a child to a regular course of 
study, all his ideas must be collected, not as they 
are wanted in conversation or in real life, but as 
they are wanted to get through a lesson or a 
book., It is not surprising, that M. Condillac 
found such long explanations necessary for his 
young pupil in reading the tragedies of Racine ; 
he says, that he was frequently obliged to trans- 
late the poetry into prose, and frequently the 
prince could gather only some general idea of 
the whole drama, without understanding the 
parts. We cannot help regretting, that the 
explanations have not been published for the 
advantage of future preceptors ; they must have 
been almost as difficult as those for the prelimi- 
nary lessons. As we are convinced that the 
art of education can be best improved by the 
registering of early experiments, we are very 
willing to expose such as have been made with- 
out fear of fastidious criticism or ridicule. 

May 1st, 1796. A little poem called *^ The 
5' Tears of Old May Day,** published in the se- 
cond volume of the World, was read to S — — .' 
The preceding May-day the same poem had 
been read to him ; he then liked it much, and 
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^* To her no i^aore Ai^ttta's woolthjr furido 
^* fours the full tribute from Potpsi's mine ; 

** Nor fresh-blown garlands village maids provide, 
*' A purer offering at her rustic shrine." 



forgot that be had beei^ told that London 



was formerly called Augusta ; that Potosi's 
inines contained silver ; and that pouring the 
tribute from Potosi's mines alludes to the 
custom of hanging silver tankards upon the May- 
poles in Lppdon on May-d^y; consequently 
the beaiity of this stanza was entirely lost upon 
him. A few circumst^mces were i^ow told to 
S which ipiprintec} the explanation effectual- 
ly in his memory : his father (old him that the 
publicans^ or those who ](:eep public-houses in 
London^ make it a custom to lend their silver 
tankards to the poor chimney-sweepers and milk- 
maids who go in procession through the streets on 
May-day. The confidence that is put in the 
honesty pf these poor pwple pl^si?ed S-,^ — ?, %nd 
all these circumM^ni^i^ fi^ed thf prin9)pM idea 
more firmly in his mind. 
Tb<9 fallpwing Km^jj could please him only by 

tb^r wvn4 th? (ir?t tixpe h? h??rd tbftflii ? 

** Ah t Q^^ U> ffime an4 bright dominion bora^ 
** The eart]i and sn^iling oc^an bs^w me rise, 

** With time coeval, and the star of mora, 
«« The first, the fairest daughter of the skies. 
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appeared to Uke it better than he bad done 
upon the first reading. If^ instead of ^rasing 
Racine twelve times in one year, the young 
prince of Parma had read any one play or 
scene at different periods of his education^ and 
had been led to observe the increase of pleasure 
which he felt , from being able ' to understand 
what he read better each succeeding time, he 
would probably have improved more rapidly 
in his t^ste for poetry, though he might not have 
known Racine by rote quite so early as at eight 
years old. 

We considered parents almost as much as 
children, when we advised that a great deal of 
poetry should not be read by very young pupils ; 
the labour and difficulty of explaining it can be 
known only to those who have tried the experi- 
ment. The Elegy in a Country Church-yard 
is one of the most popular poems, which is usually 
given to children to learn by heart; it cost 
at least a quarter of an hour to explain to in- 
telligent children, the youngest of whom was 
at the time nine years old, the first stanza of that 
elegy. And we have heard it asserted by a 
gentleman not unacquainted with literature, 
that perfectly to understand TAIlegro and II 
PenserQSo, requires no inconsiderable portion of 
ancient and modem kpowledge. It employed 
several hours, on difierent days^ to read and 
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§ioAS i ill proportion as his lotigui^ il suiblitti« 
or piitbetie^ ti^itty or satirical^ it mast be ynfit for 
thlldren. Knowledge cannot bts detailed, or 
liccurately explained in poetry; the beauty of 
an allusion depends fVequently upon the elliptiea] 
mode of expression^ tvhich passing iniperceptibly 
drer all the intermediate links in our associations^ 
is apparent only when it touches the ends of the 
ehAin% Hiose who wish to instruct must pursue 
the t^pposite system^ 

In Dh Wi]kins*s essay on Universal Language^ 
he proposes to introduce a note fimilar to the 
common note of admiration^ to give the reader 
notice when any efXpression is used in an ironienl 
or in a metaphoric sense. Such a note would 
b^ of greftt advantage to children t in reading 
poetry they are continually puzzled betweien thd 
obtioiis and the metaphdric sense of the words«* 
The desire to mak# childmn learn a vast deal of 
poetry by heart, fmlunately for the understand*^ 
ing 6f the rising generation^ does not rage with 
iiuch violence as formerly* Dr. Johnkm suoeess-^ 
fully laughed at in&nts lisping out, ** Angels 
^^ and ministers of grade defend us ! '' His fe^ 

• 

* la Dr. Franklin's p4»8thumoiis Essajrsi there il So eseeUcat 
retnark With resect to typogmphy as conodrned with the art 
of readiog, the note of interrogation should be placed at the 
beginning as well as at the end of a question ; it is sometimes 
sdfar distant as to be out df the V^ach of dti OttptaCtiied eye. 
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verity. M. Condillac^ in his attempt to virrite a 
rational grammar^ has produced, if not a grammar 
fit for children^ a philosophicat treatise, which a 
well-educated young person will read with great 
advantage at the age of seventeen or eighteen. 
All that is isaidof the natural language of signs, 
of the language of action^ of pantomimes, and of 
the institutions of M. TAbbe TEpee for teaching 
languages to the deaf and dumb, is not only amus* 
ing tod instructive to general readers, but with 
slight alterations in the language might be per- 
fectly adapted to the capacity of children. ' But 
when thg Abbe Condillac goes on to " Your 
•* Highness knows what is n>eant by a system," he 
immediately forgets his pupil's age. The reader's 
attention is presently engaged by an abstract d\s^ 
quisition on the relative proportion, represented 
by various cirdes ef diflerent extent ; of the wants, 
ideas, and language of savages, shepherds, com- 
mercial and polished nations ; when he is sodden- 
iy wakened to the recollection, that all this is ad- 
dressed to a child of eight years old ; an allusion 
to the prince's little chair completely rouses us 
from our reverife. 

As your little chair is made in- the same 
form as ipine, which is higher, so the system 
<^ of ideas is fundamentally the same amongst 
savage and civilized nations ; it differs only in 
degrees of extension, as after one and the same 
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of the use of hU own-comcnon sense^ the reader 
detests the critic, soon learns to disregard his 
references, and to skip over his learned truisms. 
Similar sensations, tempered by daty or by fear,^ 
XXi^y have been sometimes ej^perienccd by a viva-* 
clous child, who, eager to go on with what he is^ 
reading, is prevented from feeling the effect o£ 
the whole by a premature discussion of its paits. 
We hope that no keen hunter of paradoxes will 
here ei^uU in having detected us in a contradio* 
tion : we are perfectly aware, that but a few 
pag^s ago we exliibited examples of detailed ex-i 
planations of poetry for children ; but these ex- 
planations were not of the criticising class, they; 
were not designed to tell young people what tcx 
admire, but simply to assist them to understand 
hefore they admired. 

Works of criticism are sometimes given ta 
pupils^ with the idea that they will: instruct and 
fonn them in the art of writing ; bift few, things 
can be more terrific or dangerous to the young 
writer, than the voice of relentless criticism. 
Hope stimulates, but fear depresses the active 
power o£ the mind.; and how much have they 
to fear, who have continually before their eyea 
the mistakes and disgrace of others ; of others, 
who ^ith superior talents have attempted and 
failed I With a n»uUitude of precepts and rules 
of rhetoric full in their men^pry, they cannot 
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'^ conceit;" such attention to the mother tongue 
is prescribed ; that the young nerves of the let- 
ter-writer must tremble when he takes up his 
pen; Besides, he is told that '^ he should be 
" extremely reserved on the head of pleasantry," 
and that ^' as to sallies of wit^ it is still more 

dangerous to let them fly at random ; but he 

may repeat the smart sayings of others if he 
'^ will, or relate part of some droll adventure to 
'^ enliven his letter." 

The anxiety that parents and tutors frequently 
express, to have their children write letters, and 
good letters, oftai prevents the pupils from writ- 
ing during the whole course of their lives. Let- 
ter-writing becomes a task, and an evil to chil- 
dren : whether they have any thing to say or not^ 
write they must, this post or next, without fail, 
a pretty letter to some relation or friend, who has 
exacted from them the awful promise of punctual 
correspondence. It is no wonder that school- 
boys and school-girls, in these circumstances, 
feel that necessity is nat the mother of invention ; 
they are reduced to the humiUating misery of 
begging from sodie old practitioner a beginning 
or an ending, and something to say to fill up the 
middle. 

Locke humourously describes the misery of a 
school-boy who is to write a theme ; and having 
nothing to say, goes about with the usual peti-* 
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